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FOR SALE 


PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 
Consult HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, 


P.A.., Gerrards Cross (Tel, 2510), Beacons- 

fleld (Pel. 1054). 

ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE within 
14 miles centre of Gloucester, Lounge 


10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms; 
all services; h. and e.; central heating 
throughout; garage for 3 cars; outbuildings. 
Freehold £5,000.—FRED WATKINS, Coleford, 
Glos. Tel. Coleford 2271. 


BUCKS, AMERSHAM. Detached House, 
central heating throughout, 8 bedrooms, 
1]. d/l, bathroom, Brick garage, 
Garden. Freehold, fitted carpets, 
£4,200.— = Box 463. 


DEVON (ideal for retirement). Faultless 
small granite House. 4 bed., 2 bath., 
3 rec., super kitchea. Mains. Central heat. 
3 garages, cottage and 12 acres. Labour-say- 
ing inside and out, £5,850 freehold.— Box 459. 


hall, 3 reception, 


kitchen. 
furniture, 


RELAND. BATTERSBY & Co,, HEstate 
Agents (HMst. 1815), F.A.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin, Sporting properties and Resi- 


dential Farms avi vilable for sale or letting. 


ANGHAM HOUSE, facing Ham Com- 

mon, near Richmond. A Queen Anne 
house which has been tastefully converted 
into 8 selt-contained flats, each having 3/4 
bedrooms, 1/2 reception rooms, kitchen and 
bathroom. Constant hot water and central 
heating. Flats for sale separately on le 
for 99y years.—-Full particulars from L. by. 
Manousso & Warr, 199, Piccadilly, W.1. 


EAFORD. Well-planned Det. House, exc. 

condition, outskirts town, glorious views, 
on bus route. 8 bed., 3 rec., a.m.c. Garage. 
# acre. £4,350.—Js0x 460. 


OMERSET. Occupying an enviable site 

in a delightful wooded combe, outskirts 
unspoilt Quantock village, near main bus 
route. Substantial det. res, of modern design 
with few but really spacious sunny rooms in 
excellent order throughout. 2 sitt., large kit. 
(Aga), 3 bed. (basins, h. and ¢.), 2 baths. 


Garage, ete. 4 acre beautiful garden. Mains. 
Thoroughly recommended at £4,800. 
GRIBBLE, BOoTH & SHEPHERD, Estate 


Agents, Hendford, Yeovil. Tel, 434. 
OMERSET. 3 miles Wells City, at the 
foot of the Mendips in a quiet residential 

village with excellent buses. Charming 17th- 

century long low style Kesidence of character 


in excellent order, Hall, cloaks., 2 sit., 
spacious kit. (Aga), 4 beds., bath (h. and ¢.). 


Garage, easily kept garden, Mains. Strongly 
recommended at 00. GRIBBLE, Boot 
AND SHEPHERD, Wstate Agents, Hendford, 
Yeovil. Tel. 434. 


USSEX. Det. Il’ hold Mod. Res. (1954). 

4 beds., ho. and ec. Vitrolite bthrm, lounge- 
dining study, (Smokeless fuel grates.) 
ormica-fitted kit., 1 and Agamatic, 
Ground floor, It. oak parquet. Spacious hall 
with toilet, 3 w.e.s (Victory flush valves). 
Cen. heating throughout. 80-ft. garage, h. 
and c. Access private beach. Exclusive 
estate, safe bathing, sunshine record high, 
£5,750. CAGAMS, Kingsway, Craigweil, Bognor, 


GARDENING 


ULBS. Would you like 

Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuse 
flower? Bowls of different s , and a variety 
of colours, containing 3 (Hyacinths), 5 or 8 
(Hyacinths and Tulips) and 10 (Crocuses), 2 
now coee for delivery at most reasonable prices, 
from 7/6 upwards. Can only be delivered direct 
by Bad and only in the tollowing districts of 
London: Putney, Chelsea, Kensington, Belgravia, 
Westminster, Mayfair, Bayswater, Marylebone. 
Full particulars from A. C. WILKINSON, Hares- 
with House, Storrington, Sx, 

LEFT CHESTNUT. Strong, 

for farm, garden and estate. Also wattle 
and osier hurdles. List free-——-G. ASTON, 392, 
Gloucester Road, Cheltenham, 


some really nice 
just coming into 


durable fencing 


OMMON BEECH, 
30 ins. high at 3 


3-year seedlings, 24 ins.- 
100, HORNBEAM 3-year 
transplanted, 24 in high at 40/- 100 
Carriage paid for with order — JACK 
PINBOROUGH, Nurseryman, Hockley, Essex, 
CLIPSE PEAT is specially produced in 
different grades to suit different soils. If you 
have a heavy Clay soil or a light Sandy soil, 
there is a specific grade for each. Write us for 
full particulars.—ECLIPSE PEAT CO., LTD., 
Ashcott, nr. Bridgwater, Somersét. 
ENCI ae AIL types; Wattle, Interlace, Osier, 
railing. In finest timber made by skilled 
rural craitsmen; competitive prices.—Write for 
FREE lists today to: DAVIDS RURAL INDUS- 
TRIES, LTD. (Dept. V), 128, Ebury Street, 
London, S.W.1 (SLO. 8442). 
ARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, 
Plans and surveys prepared for all kinds of 
garden design and construction. R.H.S, awards 
include 20 gold medals, the Lawrence Memorial 
medal and the Sherwood Cup.—Write for parti- 
culars to GEORGE WHITELEGG, The Nurseries, 
Knockholt, Knockholt 2187, 
ARDENS designed and constructed, altered 
or renovated by expert staff in any locality 
Shrubs and plants from our extensive nurseries. 
JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTD., 
Landscape Department, The Floral Mile, Twy- 
ford, Berks. Wargrave 224-225, 
LADIOLUS, LILIES, UNUSUAL BULBS, 
incl. Gladiolus Miniatures and ‘‘Butterfly.’’ 
Illustrated catalogue. Stamp.—D. & W.PIGOTT, 
Wimborne, Dorset. 


jes SCOTCH § 


3D POTATOES, The brand 


with 60 years’ reputation. Selected stocks 
direct from Scotland for Estate and Farm. 
Wholesale prices.—J. E. ENGLAND & SONS, 
LTD., Wellington, Shropshire, Scottish Branch 


—Ahbernethy, Perthshire, retail from Seedsmen. 


FOR SALE—contd. 


URREY-SUSSEX BORDER. 

setting, 
town). A 
3 bedrooms 
lL acre, Garage. 
recommended by 
Ilorley. (Tel. LOO), 


FLATS FOR SALE 
ROUND, ist floor Flats £6,000, £5,000 
facing river, 999 years lease, Chiswick 

Mall now being converted.-—Tel. AMBas- 
sador 7271. 


ESTATES AND FARMS 
Wanted 


Rural 
on bus to main line (35 minutes 
picturesque Lodge- Bungalow; 
2 reception, ete. Central heating. 
Freehold £3,950. Strongly 
VERNON SurtHu & Co.,, 


SSEX. Small Farm required in South 
Hssex. Must be easy of access to Hast 
London,—Box 454, 


RGENTLY SOUGHT in Somerset, 

Dorset, or East Devon.  250-500-acre 
Farm with attractive 4-5 bedroomed House, 
preferably some woodland, up to £25,000, 
GRIBBLE, Booth & SHEPHERD, Kstate 
Agents, Hendford, Yeovil. Tel, 434. Usual 
commission required, 


MOREE 


HAtraA COUNTRY HOUSE to Let by 
doctor’s widow, on main road between 
Alton and Winchester, Partly furnished and 


self-contained, Children most welcome. 
Mks, GILLI Ropley Lodge, Alresford, 
Hampshire. Tel. Ropley 3186, 


O BE LET. 3 miles Winchester. 

known Residence, 
ings, 50 acres and 1 mile of fishing. 
tion rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 
water. Own light. Gar 
per annam, Owner going ibroad. Furniture 
if required.—Apply JAMES HARRIS AND SON, 
Chartered Surveyors, Jewry Chambers, 
Winchester. Tel, 2855. 


Well- 
2 Cottages, farm build- 
3 recep- 
bathrooms, main 
2», etc, Rent £25 


Furnished 
ORFOLK. PHurnished llats. bedrooms, 
sitting room, kitehen, bh. and ¢. water, 
electric light. Domestic help available. 


Garage, ‘el. All country produce, 
Visitors welcomed, 
try residence. 
5 miles Cromer, 
Widerton Lodge, 


Overseas 
Situated charming coun- 
Pleasant garden and walks, 
Ls Norwich.—MRs, CARNALL, 
Thorpe Market, Norwich, 


FISHINGS & SHOOTINGS 
TO LET 


OUGH SHOOT. |,; 


392 acres to Let from 


February 2, 1957. North Bucks, near 
Newport Pagnell. 130 acres woodland. Rent 
£100 p, season, tenant paying rates,—bor 
particulars apply to J. CARTER JONAS AND 
SONS, 27, Market Hill, Cambridge. 


ALIVION FISHING. 
Limerick, lreland, ‘wo beats } mile each 
available February 1, 1957 to May 1, 19% 
Kasily fished from both banks. One 
provided. 
Dunraven Arms Hotel, Adare, which is 
within easy walking distance of the river. 
Apply to the SECRETARY, Dunraven Liner- 
ick Hstates Co., Adare, Co. Limerick, Lreland. 


Adare Manor, Co. 


de 
ghillie 
Iixcellent accommodation at the 


WANTED 


PETERSFIELD, within 10 miles radius, 
Advertiser seeks small character House 
for week-end use. Min.: 3 bedrooms, modern 
conveniences, fishing rights an advantage. 
Box ZH.841, DBACON’S ADVERTISING, 36, 
Leadenhall St., 1.0.3. 
WANTED. COTTAGE, freehold, 
rooms, Devon, Somerset or Dorset, 
in 10 miles main line.—box 461. 


WANTED TO RENT 


db or 6 
with- 


-URNISHED Houses and Flats in and 
around London wanted urgently for 
Coca Oe & GREENHILL, 8, Basil 


S.W.3. KEN. 83832. 


WANTED FOR 
DEMOLITION 


LD and obsolete properties dismantled 

and removed quickly and cheaply.— 
WADSWORTH DEMOLITIONS, LTD., Newton 
Poppleford, Devon. 


MORTGAGES 


ORTGAGES. First and second mort- 

gages. On all classes of properties.— 
Write for particulars (B.N.) LEwis, 5, Kings 
Gardens, London, N.W.6, 
Mont GRGES Shops, 

Flats, Factories and Private Houses. 
Fund also considers purchase,—'TALLACK, 
storr & Co., Lrp., 37, Mitre Street, E.C.3. 
std. L806. 


Street 


Offices, Blocks of 


OVERSEAS 


Estates and Farms—To Let 


KENYA 
500 TO 1,000 ACRE FARMS 
available to be purchased, or rented with 
option to purchase, from THE EUROPEAN 
AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMENT BOARD 
Ok KENYA. Minimum capital required, 
£5,000. Experience on Kenya farms obtain- 
able before investment.—Apply MK. COLIN 
CAMPBELL, 216, Grand Buildings, ‘Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C.2. ‘Lel.: PRA. 4258. 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS,SURVEY ORS 
AND VALUERS 


MERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 

CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun- 
try.—Preiry & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 27), 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (16). 
BERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 

ties. ‘Town and Country Properties of all 
MARTIN & 


” 


POLK (incorporating 
Warts & SON), Market lace, Keading 
(Tel, 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycoiibe. 
EVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. 
ted list of PROPER'TLIS. 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Wxeter (Tel. 59373). 
ESSEX AND SUFFOLK. Country Pro- 
perties and Farms.—C, M. STANFORD 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel. 38165, 4 lines). 


types.- 


kor sclec- 
KIPPON, 


classified announcements 


The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 


is 5/- per line. 


Series discount; 2°, for 6 anc 


Personal Column, 6/- per line. Minimum 2 lines. 


15°,, for 13 insertions. 


Box fee (which counts as 2 words) 1/6. A line averages six words. 


@ All cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 


“Lloyds Bank Ltd.”’ 


Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. 


Announce- 


ments should be written in block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
only and sent, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 


Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: 


Temple Bar 4363). 


GARDENING—contd. 


ILIES. We have fine stocks of home grown 
lilies. Send 24d. for fully descriptive list. 
WINKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, Ascot, 13 

Chelsea Gold Medals since 1946. 

OSES, flowering trees, shrubs, rhododendrons, 

azaleas, fruit trees, hedge screen plants. 
Catalogue free.—CARBERY NURSERIES, Sway, 
Lymington, Hants. 

OSES. Send for our Catalogue with 57 ex- 

clusive full colour illustrations and descrip- 
tions of over 400 varieties; also Paeonies, Phlox, 
Fowering Shrubs, Fruit Trees. Please send 4d. 
stamp for your copy.—BLABY ROSE GARDENS, 
(C.L,), Blaby, Leicester. 


TUART OGG’S 1957 Catalogue of Gold Medal 
Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, 
Phlox, Michaelmas Daisies, Irises, etc.. now 
available. Contains details of the finest varieties 
for all requirements. 3d. stamp, please.— 
STUART OGG, Swanley, Kent. 


MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES 
FOR SALE AND WANTED 
EFORE purchasing a new HUMBER, HILL- 
MAN or SUNBEAM car why not obtain our 
allowance figure and terms, from authorised 
dealers, R. S. MEAD (SALES) LTD., Maiden- 
head, Berkshire? Tel.: M’'head 3431-2. 
WANTED. What have you got in that old 
barn? Particularly wanted are old Rolls- 
Royce cars before 1916 in any condition. In- 
complete or modified vehicles acceptable, Please 
quote chassis number.—Box 440. 
1 95 (October) Bentley “S'’ Series Stan- 
dard Saloon. Black, one owner; 
8,500 miles. £4,450. ‘‘Passed’’ by official Re- 
tailers—JACK OLDING & CO. (MOTORS), 
LTD., MAYfair 5242. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A ELED ON’S Delicious Hand-raised Pork Pies. 
Famous for over 80 years.—T. APPLETON 
AND SONS, 
Ripon, Yorks. 
BE PREPARED for bleak weather 

Overcoat from MOSS BROS. ot 
Garden, W.C.2 


N-TOUT- CAS. ~ The leading makers. of 

Tennis and Squash Courts since 1908. Sole 
makers of ‘‘Bituturf’’ Cricket Pitches, also 
makers of Swimming Pools, Pavilions, Garden 
Houses, Seats. Booklet sent on application. 
Head Office: SYSTON, LEICESTER. London 
Office: Harrods (4th Floor). 


NTRANCE GATES for sale, hand forged 
throughout and finished to a high degree 
of craftsmanship. Various widths, also garden 
gates, 40-page catalogue post free, or supplied 
through the C.G.A.—S. C, PEARCE & SONS 
eid e3 Os BREDFIELD, WOODBRIDGE, SUFFOLK. 


ERALDIC PANELS and Roundels of rich 

glowing colours. Leaded Lights for Stair- 
case and lobby Windows giving a warm, colourful 
effect. Designs and prices submitted.—G. MAILE 
AND SON, LTD., Artists in Stained Glass, 367, 
n Road, London, N.W.1. EUSton 2938. 


NIATURES exquisitely painted from any 
photographs, 5’ gns,.-VALERIE SERRES. 
32, Guildford St., Brighton 1, Sussex. (Est, 1760.) 
INE MONTHS’ FREE CREDIT available on 
Barr & Stroud Binoculars.—Write to J. C. B. 
RICHARDS LTD., Gaumont Blgs., Wednesbury. 
IANOS, new and reconditioned. World's finest 
makes from 40 gns. Out of income terms. Al) 
guaranteed 10 years.—NIELD AND HARDY, 
LTD., Piano Specialists, 14. Great Underbank, 
Stockport. Sto. 6611. Established 1840. 


Pork Butchers, Market Place, 
with an 
Covent 


GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD 
specialise in the small Period Country 
House, Farms and Cottages of character 
throughout the south-western counties,— 
17, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 434). : 
AMPSHIRE and adjoining counties. — 
Curtis & WATSON, Auctioneers, Sur- 
veyors, Land Agents and Valuers, 4, High 
Street, Alton (Tel. 2261-2), and the Estate 
Offices, Hartley Wintney (‘Vel. 296-7). 


ERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS. 1. 3. 
TAYLOR, LYD., 18, High Street, St. Helier, 
Agents for superior residential properties. 


| 


ERSEY. I. U8 GALLAIS & SON, oldest Hst. 
' House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier. 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON, for 


Residential and Agricultural 
TAYLOR & SONS. 
2074-6), and 


details of 
properties consult R. B. 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Hxeter, _ 
OUTH DEVON. or coast-line and 
country properties. —HWRIG LLOYD, F.A.L., 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 
URREY. prancry in all 
county.—W. MOORE & Co., 
Carshalton (Tel. ‘Wallington 5577, 4 lines). _ 
USSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES. 
JARVIS &CO.,of Haywards Heath,specialists 
in high-class Kesidences and Wstates, many 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700). 


| 
. 
: 
| 
TORQUAY AND S. DEVON. For Town 
; 


parts of the 
Surveyors, 


and Country Properties. — WAYCOTTS, 

5, Fleet Street, ‘Torquay. (Rel. 4333). 
UNBRIDGE WELLS. Between London 
and the coast. For houses, 
BRACKETYT & SONS (Hst. 18z8), 27-24 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (‘Lel, 1153). 
EST SUSSEX AND EAST HAMP- 
SHIRE.—- WHITEHEAD & WHITEHRAD, 
South Street, Chicnester 
3 lines) and four branches. 


pone etc. 
, High 


(Lelephone 24/0, 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


4 
ARRODS, LTD., lbarnes, 8.W.13. Ke- : 
movals, home and abroad, furniture 
storage. World-famous for ethicient service, 
reliable pacwing and careful storage. (‘Lel. 
fobVersido 6616.) aie 
HARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemouth p 
offer one of the most comprehensive 
removals and storage services on the south 
coast. ‘Their large and experienced staff pack 
quickly and with meticulous care. Their 
warehouse affords first-class storage for as } 
long as you wish. And their service includes : 
packing and shipping overseas, Kstimates, 
without obligation, from Commercial Koad, 
Bournemouth (Vel. 1055). 2! 
OSEPH MAY, LTD., the tirm with the 
splendid reputation, cut removal costs 
with their Return Loads, Wstimates free.— 
Whittield Street, W.1 (Tel.; MUSeum 2411). 
ICKFORDS. Removers and storers. 
Local, distance or Overseas removals. 
Complete — service, lirst-class storage. 
Branches in all large towns. Head Omce: — 
102, Islackstock Koad, London, N.4 (Lel. 
CAN. 4444). ahs 
ARING & GILLOW. Unrivallea ser- 
vice. Specialists in foreign removals to 
all parts at Keenest prices. isstimates and 
advice free.—164, Oxford Street, London, 
W.1 (MUS. 5000), and 148, Lord Street, 
Southport (Southport 56877). 


PLANT AND DIESEL ENGINES 


ANTED TO PURCHASE.—Diesel Engines. 

Generator Sets, with or without Batteries. 
Own star tor dismantling.—The Rt. Hon, Lord 
Burden, C.B.E., F. C. LARKINSON, LTD., 
Machinery Division, 39, Hitchin Street, 
Biggieswade, Beds. 


LIVESTOCK 


B® AUTIFUL St. Bernard Pups. 
pedigree. 21 gns.—Box 430. 
OXERS, pedigree puppies. Born Nov. 17. 
Excellent bitch 20 gns., dog 8 gns.—HINCKS, 
Barnstaple House, Cheddar 18. 
HAMPION strain WHIPPET Puppies for sale. 
53, Radford Park Road, Plymstock, Devon 
HINCHILLA—the Royal Fur. Pedigree Stock, 
with cages and equipment at reasonable — 
prices, ensure early breeding programme in 
profitable pursuit. Tel.: Nazeing 2282.—Box 9161. 
NSURE YOUR DOG! Sporting, show, breeding, 
working or pet! Full cover includes death 
from any cause, veterinary expenses and £10,000 
Third Party Indemnity. Reasonable premiums. 
State Breed and value for free brochure.— 
CANINE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION LIMITED, 
90, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3; 58, Rankin Drive, 
Edinburgh 9. Established 1932. 
AGNIFICENT Harlequin Great Dane Dog 
Puppy, 4 months, from winning parents. 
15 gns.—BASTOW, Spilsby, Lines. Spilsby 3109. 
MESIATURE Dachshund Puppies for sale, 
long and smooth. Gifts booked. Cruft’s and 
championship show wins.—PARSONS, Minutist 
Kennels, Newhouse Farm, Halwell, Totnes. 
ORTRAITS OF ANIMALS. Experienced artist 
will paint portraits from life or photographs 
in own studio, or will visit if desired. Reason- 
able terms.—MADELINE BERRY, Claycrolt 
Farm, Ditchling, Sussex. Hassocks 418. 


Champion 


FOR SALE 


BSOLUTELY FINEST INFANT SHAWL in 
world, white with Silk Fringe.—£4/4/-; 
postage free; money back guarantee.—Dept. C, 
PAISLEY MAID SHAWLS, Paisley. 
PAIRS Horse Carriage Lamps. Excellent con- 
dition, converted for electric lighting. Box 452. 
14° BRONZE LUSTRE COSY STOVE as new, 
for room 24 x 18 x 10 ft. Delivered Xmas 
1955. Two specially made stainless steel doors 
which hook on when open fire is required. Burns 
any fuel, needs no attention. Offers.—Box 439. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 130 
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MLLE, BEATRICE CHAUVEL 
Mlle. Chauvel is a daughter of the French Ambassador in London and Madame Chauvel 
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Telegrams, Country Life, London 4 
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London = fens 
The Editor veminds correspondents that communica- 
tions vequiving a veply must be accompanied by the 
vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be veturned unless 
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Postage on this issue (Newspaper Rate): Inland 3d. 
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WHEN NEW TOWNS ARE 


COMPLETED 
\ an early stage in our upbringing most of 


us are counselled against taking our 

fences before we come to them. Like 
much proverbial wisdom, that advice can be 
followed to a point at which it ceases to be a 
warning against impetuosity and becomes an 
encouragement of procrastination. That is why 
an article in the January issue of Town and 
Country Planning devoted to the future owner- 
ship of the New Towns comes none too soon. 
As its author, Mr. William Robson, points out, 
ten years have elapsed since this development 
was initiated, and much has been accomplished. 
By public expenditure property worth many 
millions of pounds has come into existence and 
land values have been created, all by the 
expenditure of public funds. At present, the 
New Towns are under the control of Develop- 
ment Corporations, and the Act of 1946 which 
brought them into existence ordains that when 
the Minister (of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment) is satisfied that the purposes for which a 
Development Corporation was established have 
been substantially achieved, he shall wind up 
its affairs and dissolve the Corporation, pro- 
vided that the Treasury agrees that there are 
no circumstances which render it expedient, on 
financial grounds, to defer that step. 

The Minister is to achieve dissolution by 
transferring the property, or any part of it, to 
the local authority administering the New Town. 
Such parts as consist of a statutory undertaking 
can go to a statutory undertaker; and, of 
course, those who receive the assets are to pay 
for them on terms settled by the Minister and 
the Treasury. Assets not treated in that way 
may be disposed of by sale to the public or to a 
commercial concern. Such broad provisions 
were evidently sufficient to satisfy a Parliament 
dealing with properties which, at that time, did 
not exist and with corporations which would 
not be ripe for winding-up for many years to 
come. To-day, with the near-realisation of 
some schemes, the future of the towns con- 
cerned is a matter for that consideration which 
can be careful only if sufficient time is allowed 
for investigation. The handing over of a New 
Town to the local authority administering it 
seems reasonable enough at first glance, but, as 
Mr. Robson points out, it is unjustifiable to 
subsidise the inhabitants out of national taxa- 
tion to the extent involved in these great pro- 
jects. Again, some of the district councils are 
necessarily small, and neither they nor their 
staffs may be qualified to handle the problems 
that arise from the ownership and maintenance 
of such an aggregation of property. Also, the 
possibility that members or their electors may 
have a personal interest in parts of it must not 
be overlooked. 


Careful consideration needs to be given to 
the argument that property and land values 
which have been created at the taxpayer’s 
expense and by the efforts of public authorities 
should not be sold off to profit-making con- 
cerns or private individuals. If that view were 
to prove decisive, some new public body would 
have to be set up with responsibility to Parlia- 
ment for the policy which, with the co-opera- 
tion of local authorities, should govern the 
administration of the New Towns. The future 
needs of these communities will not be such as 
the present Development Corporations could 
satisfy, and their dissolution must be contem- 
plated. 

Since the taxpayer’s interests are deeply 
involved, it is important that the discussion of 
the future of these great national assets should 
not be confined to those societies and organisa- 
tions which have encouraged this new develop- 
ment, valuable though their experience and 
advice are. The future ownership of the New 
Towns is an eminently suitable subject for an 
enquiry by a committee to be set up by the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government on 
which the general public (as distinct from 
experts and Welfare State enthusiasts) should 
be more than nominally represented. This is a 
task which the new Minister, Mr. Brooke, might 
well put upon his agenda. 


WINTER NIGHT 


‘ROM cosy room out into moonlit street 

I step, and marvel once again to know 
How far men’s minds in search of beauty go 
When all this beauty lies about our feet. 
Only a door divides that snug retreat 
From this cleay world of moon-enchanted snow, 
Where little, thrilling, frosty night-winds blow, 
Keen with the snow-smell, strangely flower-sweet. 


Remember this, when comfort’s gyves and chains 
Hold you fast fettered, half against your will; 
When, doped with sloth, perception dwines and 
wanes, 
And empty thoughts your mind’s horizon fill. 
Beauty triumphant and immortal reigns 
And—just outside the door—awaits you still! 
MARGARET HOPE. 


GOWER AN “A.0.N.B.”” 


S perhaps his last act in a memorable term 
as Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment Mr. Sandys declared the Gower Peninsula 
an area of outstanding natural beauty—the 
first to be so designated under the National 
Parks and Access to the Countryside Act. An 
“A.O.N.B.” (a good single word is wanted, like 
the old ‘“‘Chase’’) differs from a national park 
not in quality but in degree: grants are available 
for the preservation, public enjoyment and 
improvement of the scenery, but not for such 
innovations as recreation facilities. Nowhere 
could be better qualified for the distinction than 
Gower, stretching from the Mumbles to Worms 
Head, with its wildly indented coastline still 
very little spoiled although immediately west of 
Swansea. Between the lovely bays (Caswell, 
Port Eynion, Rhossili) and fantastic headlands 
there are caves—Mr. Geoffrey Grigson described 
Bacon Hole in Country Lire recently—ruined 
castles such as Oystermouth, Oxwich and Pen- 
nard, and rough uplands cut into by wooded 
valleys containing tiny churches. The great 
thing about an “A.O.N.B.”’ Order is that it 
keeps out municipal amenities such as fluores- 
cent concrete lamp-posts. Kew Green, at the 
other scenic extreme, is the latest locality to be 
faced by this ghastly luminescence. Cannot the 
new Minister invent ‘“A.A.Bs.’’—areas_ of 
architectural beauty—to be left in “natural”’ 
unpyloned gaslight? 


SOME LESSER HISTORIC BUILDINGS 


OR the nonce the Historic Buildings 

Councils seem to have gained respite from 
applications for large grants for large houses, 
since in the last list for 1956 the Minister of 
Works is seen helping to preserve a number of 
unusually interesting smaller ones. True, the 
repair of Broughton Castle near Banbury goes 
on; Wallington, the Trevelyans’ great early- 
Georgian home in Northumberland, gets a 
grant; as does Mersham-le-Hatch, Kent, de- 
signed by Adam and furnished by Chippendale 
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and now occupied by the Caldecott Community. 
Other country houses which have been described 
in CountRY Lire are Cadhay, Devon, Chilling- 
ton, Staffordshire, Elmore, Gloucestershire, 
and The Friars, one of the trim houses on 
Richmond Green. But it is satisfactory to hear 
of help being given to the Clare Parish Council, 
Suffolk, for the remarkable little pargetted 
house there, and to the Dean and Chapter of 
Gloucester for the house in the Close where 
Richard II is said to have held a Parliament, 
and of repairs to a row of prominent gabled 
cottages in Bradford-on-Avon. Two of the very 
few 13th-century houses still existing get grants: 
The Manor House, Little Chesterford, a timber 
hall-house; and The Hall, Great Bricett, 
Suffolk. Mr. R. S. Cooper, the farmer who owns 
the latter, was altering a room when there came 
to light in a lath and plaster wall an almost 
complete and very fine early-13th-century 
timber screen. In the romantic early-Georgian 
landscape garden beside the River Eden at 
Corby Castle, Cumberland (illustrated lately), 
the temples and cascade are being repaired. 


TOWN HALL TAXATION 


O-DAY local authorities in England and 

Wales are drawing nearly half their revenue 
from government grants, whereas in 1914 the 
proportion from this source was only 22 per 
cent. By some administrators this trend is 
considered highly undesirable. On the principle 
that he who pays the piper calls the tune, grants 
from government sources usually have “‘strings’”’ 
attached to them; they are conditional, and, 
being so, they restrict the freedom of the local 
authorities. Lately a “study group” set up by 
the Royal Institute of Public Administration 
has been trying to discover what sources of 
revenue, additional to the present rating sys- 
tem, might be placed at the disposal of local 
authorities as alternatives to the income from 
government grants. Public Service, the official 
journal of local government officers, has sum- 
marised the results of the enquiry. Suggested 
sources of revenue include (1) withdrawal of 
de-rating relief from industry and agriculture; 
(2) imposition of a local income-tax at a maxi- 
mum rate of 3d. in the pound; (3) power to levy 
(within certain limits) an entertainments tax 
which would replace the present entertainments 
duty; and (4) retention by local authorities of 
the motor vehicle duties and driving licence 
fees they now collect. It may well be that 
communities suffer by that fettering of their 
local authorities which results from the con- 
tribution of the national exchequer to their 
revenues. It is natural that the councils should 
wish for liberation. But this freedom, unlike 
individual freedom, is hardly worth purchasing 
regardless of cost. A price which includes the 
establishment of a secondary income-tax sys- 
tem (to mention only one proposal) would, we 
think, be rejected flatly by nearly 100 per cent. 
of tax-payers. 


PEDAGOGUES AT PLAY 


HE Christmas holidays appear to be 

largely devoted by the teaching profession 
to all manner of conferences at which widely 
differing educational views are aired. Thus one 
headmaster has come out boldly on the side of 
the complete abolition of Latin, which he says 
is a shocking waste of time. Once upon a time 
arrogance was all on the side of those who 
taught the humanities, but to-day it seems to be 
rather on the side of science. A rather more 
lighthearted gentleman urged the teaching of 
ballroom dancing and bridge, the latter for its 
intellectual value, while another spoke up for 
coaching in lawn tennis for its social advan- 
tages in after life. He who will seem to many 
readers the wisest of them all did not concern 
himself so much with subjects as with the 
manner of teaching them. How admirable was 
his definition of a good teacher as one ‘‘ who 
can understand those not very good at explain- 
ing and explain to those who are not very good 
at understanding.”’ If this is not the whole art 
of the pedagogue in a nutshell, it is something 
very like it. Nearly all of us know how desper- 
ately difficult it is to explain what we mean to 
ourselves, and have the sincerest sympathy 
with the little girl who said, “I think I could 
understand if they didn’t explain so.” 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By IAN NIALL 


HE other day I watched a great deal of 
activity at a neighbour’s house when buil- 


der’s men came to tear out a floor that was 
collapsing as a result of dry rot. I was puzzled 
to see, among the apparatus and tools the men 
carried in, an over-large blow-lamp like the one 
we have used at the cottage to destroy weeds, 
a device that we call the flame-thrower and 
have now abandoned in favour of weed-killers 
and the scythe, which are more effective on our 
particular brand of jungle. Shortly after the 
flame-thrower had been handed into the now 
floorless room I discovered its significance. One 
of the first things an expert does to dry rot is to 
give it heat treatment. Scorching the ground 
and the bricks kills the fungus. The ground is 
concreted and the bricks painted. 

Dry rot, in a fairly mild and damp atmo- 
sphere such as ours, thrives in the same con- 
ditions as woodworm. One hears of houses 
assessed by the fact that they have no wood- 
worm and very little dry rot or little woodworm 
and no dry rot. The house of thirty or forty 
years of age that has neither is an exception. 
So far as woodworm is concerned, this may 
be because pickling house timber was not 
always the rule at the beginning of this century. 
I am not sure that all houses now are suitably 
treated when they are first constructed, but 
they certainly ought to be. Impregnation of 
house timber with things that discourage or 
kill the beetle doesn’t guarantee that the 
timber will never be attacked, for I am told 
that the treatment should be renewed. Pre- 
venting dry rot is, of course, a question of 
ensuring adequate ventilation at ground level. 


* * 
* 


WAS amused to hear a friend not long ago 

giving his experience of woodworm in a 
badly infested house that he was occupying as 
tenant. “‘One day,” he said, “it struck me 
that the ceiling seemed to be sagging more 
than it should. I touched it with the tip of my 
walking-stick, and quite obviously it was. 
Foolishly, I climbed up to the attic and put 
my hand on the laths. If I hadn’t done this, 
[ have a feeling all might have been well, but 
lown came the ceiling. I found myself looking 
through a great cloud of dust at my own bed, 
or the part of the bed that protruded from the 
lébris. There was a chance that this might 
rave happened had I one day slammed the 
loor in anger. I reported the disaster to the 
owner. It cost something over £150 to put in 
1ew timbers and new ceilings. The worm had 
‘educed most of it to dust.”’ 

People who live in glass-houses shouldn’t 
chrow stones and people who live in old houses 
should, perhaps, leave well alone. I remember 
ny father telling me how, on quitting a par- 
‘icular property in Yorkshire, he had no sooner 
lelivered up his keys than the roof fell in. An 
xtraordinary fall of snow was the cause, but 
or a long time it was said that the roof fell in 
secause he slammed the door as he left. 


* * 
* 


INCE the moult ended we have had that 

quite unexpected white Christmas and 
‘apid thaw but for which the hens at the cot- 
age might have redeemed themselves as egg- 
ayers. To keep things going a major decision 
n our management of the hens was taken. We 
lecided that a new husband should be intro- 
luced to at least one of the flocks, a White 
sussex. We already had a Light Sussex, a 
sroud fellow newly elevated to a place of 
mportance while lesser birds found their way 
nto the cooking pot. The Light Sussex had 
1ardly established himself in the run when the 
White Sussex arrived. The white one proved 
very bit as handsome a bird and he was soon 
ording it over his harem. Unfortunately, only 
1 length of wire netting separated the two flocks, 
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and in no time the Light Sussex cock was saying 
some pretty hard things to the white cock and 
offering to pull his head off. Blood spattered 
on the ground on both sides of the wire. The 
plan was to breed birds, not witness a cockfight, 
but what could we do? A barrier had to be 
erected between the two pugilistic birds. Sheets 
of corrugated iron were unearthed from the 
back of the garage and a wall was made to keep 
the two cocks apart. 

Having heard about the trouble on the 
telephone, I went over at the week-end to see 
the new cock and the measures that had been 
taken to keep him from his mortal enemy. The 
Light Sussex cock was strutting about as con- 
ceited as ever and the white one seemed per- 
fectly happy, but oh, the work that had had to 
be done to achieve this. Surely, I said to 
myself, there was one solution that a hen-lover 
had completely overlooked. The Light Sussex 
cock could have been put in the oven. I men- 
tioned this at length, but the Light Sussex 
chose that moment to crow so loudly that I 
couldn’t hear my own voice. All this, I said, 
wearily, for two or three eggs a day. 


* * 
* 


“YT SEE that you are in the red with your 

fowls and are getting very few eggs,’’ says 
a friend who lives in Dorset. “I feel the trouble 
is that you feed them apples and grapes and 
were suggesting green tomatoes. This may bea 
good way of disposing of the surplus fruit, but 
it is not good for egg production. When my 
parents kept fowls they always insisted on 
apples and pears being removed at once from 
the ground where the fowls ran, as they said 
eating them put the fowls off the lay. My 
neighbour, who keeps fowls and sends eggs to 
the packing station, confirms that. All apples 
must be picked up and not left for fowls to eat 
as the acid stops them laying. Last July we had 
a terrible gale which brought down thousands of 
apples in my neighbour’s orchard, where she 
runs her fowls, and these apples could not be got 
up quickly enough to prevent the fowls eating 
many and being put off the lay. I suggest that 
you try giving your fowls a hot mash of potato, 
potato peelings and middlings with one of the 
patent egg-producing powders. This ought to 
bring them on the lay again.” 

It might seem like shutting the henhouse 
door after the hens had bolted, but I hurriedly 
enquired about the last week’s feeding. It had 
included apples. The grapes haven’t been 
trundled along to the hen-run yet. The fruit 
diet will certainly be discontinued. Perhaps the 
best thing to do with surplus fruit is to bury it. 
Does it make manure of any particular value? 


INGING dogs are not by any means as rare 
as talking dogs, I think, and a friend was 
much more fortunate in his experience with a 
dog that appreciated his musical ability than I 
was when I tried to play the mouth-organ to my 
dog. “‘My little Australian terrier loved to sing 
to music,’’ he remarks. “It all started when I 
was alone in the house, doing a chore of washing 
up after a ‘tea-fight.’ I started whistling 
Cherry Ripe and immediately Digger came 
bustling into the kitchen, sat down and tried to 
join in, wagging her tail vigorously. We had to 
stop using the wireless except for news and talks 
because Digger would always practise her voice. 
Simple tunes appealed to her most, and towards 
the end of her life she seemed to follow a tune 
fairly well, although by no means accurately. 
The tenant of my farm tried Music while you 
Milk and got quite encouraging results, and he 
noted that the simple old-fashioned tunes 
appeared to be the most appreciated, while more 
modern and involved music made his cows rest- 
less. No wonder Christmas carols were favour- 
ECS 
* * * 
EW YEAR’S EVE isn’t what it was. The 
dark man coming to first-foot with his 
piece of coal in his hand isn’t a common visitor 
in our part of the world and New Year came and 
went without a knock on the door. I am afraid 
we were thankful and hurried off to bed shortly 
after midnight, but I remember days long ago 
when my grandmother supervised the burnish- 
ing of all the brass in the house, the shining of 
steels and the black-leading of ranges to pre- 
pare for New Year. The household would never 
have dreamed of going off to bed before the 
first-foot arrived; and, of course, like the small 
boys at Hallowe’en, the visitor never failed to 
appear. 

Not every would-be first-footer was wel- 
come. Some of the worthies of the countryside 
began their visits at midnight and kept them up 
for the rest of the day, walking round in a rosy 
state, plied at every cottage with home-made 
wine or something stronger. Old So-and-So was 
notorious. Only tradition made it impossible to 
bar the door to him, but there was nothing to 
prevent his being hurried on his way at the 
earliest opportunity. How different it was at 
Hallowe’en, when the boys sang their little 
songs and held their sacks for gifts, generally 
apples, oranges and cake! Ploughmen and 
stockmen used to ask permission to go off first- 
footing. It was never refused, but sometimes it 
involved going out to rescue them from the 
back of a drystone wall or even a half-filled 
ditch. 
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BEN NEVIS IN WINTER 


Written and Illustrated by W. A. POUCHER 


HE recent accident on Ben Nevis, when 
four young climbers lost their lives in a 
blizzard, forcibly demonstrates the dan- 
gers of mountaineering, even in this country 
where the hills are of relatively low altitude. But 
the Ben is not the only scene of such tragedies, 
as other peaks in Scotland, as well as some 
of those in Wales, the English Lakes and the 
Derbyshire Peak, have proved the frailty of 
human beings when nature is in a relentless 
mood. 
However, not all climbing accidents can be 
attributed to bad weather, as experienced 


mountaineers usually have enough courage to 
turn back, even when in sight of their objective, 
on those occasions when conditions deteriorate 
so rapidly that to advance farther would court 
disaster, while to retreat would in all probability 


1—BEN NEVIS FROM CORPACH, WITH THE SHOULDER OF CARN DEARG IN FRONT OF IT. 


lead to safety. Sound judgement has charac- 
terised the actions of legions of mountaineers 
who enjoy this rigorous sport on the British hills 
throughout the four seasons, and while a single 
mistake on the part of a leader may not neces- 
sarily lead to trouble, the fact remains that luck 
must always be with the delinquent if serious 
consequences are to be escaped. 

This was amply demonstrated a few years 
ago when a well-known Everest climber was get- 
ting into condition on Ben Nevis, which at the 
time was heavily clad in snow. He and a friend 
had successfully accomplished their chosen 
route of ascent, and were about to descend from 
the North-east Buttress to the well known 
Aréte, when they stepped on to the steep slope 
without first prodding the snow with their ice 
axes to see if it lay on ice. It so happened that 
these were the conditions, and before anything 
could be done to rectify the mistake they were 
swept down the slope and over the crest of the 
Aréte into the depths of Coire Leas; but, believe 
it or not, they fell on to soft snow, and were 
fortunate to escape with nothing worse than 
broken limbs! 

Since Ben Nevis is the monarch of our 
British hills, it will always attract climber and 

valker, and in view of the risks some account 
of the topography of this mountain may be 


welcome at the beginning of another climbing 
year. 

In general, the views of this 4,406-foot 
mountain are apt to be deceptive, as its slopes, 
though steep in places, seem smooth enough to 
afford easy progress of ascent and descent. The 
mountain is so near to Fort William that no real 
conception of its immensity can be obtained 
without going farther afield, and one of the best 
places from which to view it is Corpach, a village 
on the road and railway to Mallaig (Fig. 1). But 
even here the impression is still misleading, 
because its magnificent cliffs are hidden behind 
the shoulder of Carn Dearg in the middle of this 
picture. They are extremely precipitous, some 
2,000 feet in height, and stretch for about two 
miles to enclose Coire na Ciste, which faces the 
north-east and in consequence carries snow in 


our British hills” 


its gullies well into the summer. Travellers who 
wish to obtain the best distant view of this 
superb front may do so by proceeding north from 
Banavie along the road leading to Loch Lochy; 
the finest view-point is an elevated section some 
four miles from this village. 

Hundreds walk up to the summit plateau of 
Ben Nevis by the so-called tourist route, which 
starts from the farm of Achintee almost opposite 
the Youth Hostel in Glen Nevis, and with which 
it is connected by a footbridge spanning the 
River Nevis. This route of ascent is nothing 
more than one long hard slog, and the views dis- 
closed are of little interest, save that the higher 
one goes the more spacious is the panorama to 
north and west. The path, originally constructed 
as a pony track in 1883, swings round at the 
“half-way house” and then zigzags across scree 
and boulder-strewn wastes, to emerge finally on 
the skyline near the ruins of the old observatory. 
In favourable weather this route presents no 
difficulties whatsoever, and the summit should 
be attained in safety by every man and woman 
in fit condition. Needless to say, this track is one 
of the quickest and safest routes off the moun- 
tain, and is used by most climbers staying at the 
Youth Hostel or in Fort William. 

But, even so, the walker who reaches the 
summit of the Ben, and is enchanted by the 


magnificence of the immense panorama spread 
out at his feet, has not, in fact, seen the real 
savage grandeur of the mountain itself, because 
even if he walks along the crest of the precipices 
enclosing the corrie he can have no conception of 
their splendour from above. It is only the moun- 
taineer who can safely reach a point that will 
unfold its wonderful secrets, and to do this effec- 
tively he must be prepared for a long day on the 
hills which include the whole of the Ben Nevis 
Horseshoe. This involves a walking distance of 
some fourteen miles, based upon Fort William, 
together with an ascent and descent of nearly 
10,000 feet. ; 

The key to this route is the mouth of the 
Glen of the Allt a’ Mhuilinn, a deep valley 
separating Ben Nevis from its immediate satel- 
lite, Carn Mor Dearg, 4,012 feet. It is reached by 


“Ben Nevis is the monarch of 


a sketchy track that begins at the Distillery, a 
conspicuous group of buildings on the right of 
the Spean Bridge road and opposite Lochy 
Bridge, just over two miles from Fort William. 
It is most important to be away early in the day, 
and a bus ride to the starting-point saves both 
time and energy. 

The path crosses the railway and rises 
gently across a vast sweep of moorland, with the 
burn on the left. It enters the broad strath of 
the glen at about the 1,000 feet contour, whence 
it is more clearly defined all the way to the Scot- 
tish Mountaineering Club Hut, which is perched 
on a rock beside the burn at the foot of the cliffs 
of the coire. From the mouth of the glen there 
are glimpses of these precipices, but the burn is 
crossed in the direction of Carn Mor Dearg ridge 
whose ascent is an arduous section of this route. 
It is a long pull to Carn Beag Dearg, 3,265 feet, 
the first outlier of the group, whence a mile-long 
ridge encompasses Carn Dearg Meadhonach, 
3,873 feet, and ends at Carn Mor Dearg (Fig. 2). 
The savage cliffs of Ben Nevis are revealed 
gradually in the course of the advance, and burst 
upon the view in their entirety on reaching the 
cairn. Here the prospect is electrifying and one 
of the finest I have seen in the British hills; it 


‘ discloses for the first time the route ahead across 


the Aréte, with Coire Leas below and the peaks 
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4.—THE PRECIPICES 


SUPPORTING THE SUMMIT PLATEAU OF BEN NEVIS. 


the ruins of the Observatory to the right of it, can be seen on the skyline 


of the Mamore Forest rising in the distant back- 
ground. The whole of this magnificent scene, 
however, is dominated by the North-east But- 
tress and its twin ridges, immediately opposite 
and on the other side of the glen, behind which 
and out of sight from this commanding view- 
point stand the ruins of the Observatory on the 
summit of Ben Nevis. The eye roves to 
the right into the wild depths of Coire na Ciste, 
above which tower the Trident Buttress and the 
fine rock walls of Carn Dearg. 

If conditions are favourable this is a place 
to rest awhile, because the scene is without paral- 
lel in this country, and because climbers with 
cameras will wish to spend some time in record- 
ing the grandeur of this spec- : 
tacle. Then, the tricky sec- 
tion of the walk begins with a 
moderate descent to the Aréte, 
whose narrow, airy crest must 
be trodden with care, and 
reveals on the left the floor of 
Glen Nevis far below. For the 
first half-mile there is a gradu- 
al rise, and then the last and 
steepest section begins. It 
rises some 700 feet to the sum- 
mit plateau and requires the 
most careful negotiation, as it 
is usually heavily clad in snow 
and the ice axe should be 
pressed home before each 
move is made, since one 
slip here might lead _ to 
disaster. The climb ends on 
attaining the cairn on the 
North-east Buttress, when the 
hardest part of the day’s work 
is done. 

The average climber will 
make for the Ovservatory, dig 
a seat in the snow on its shel- 
tered side and enjoy his well- 
earned lunch. Meanwhile, if 
the atmosphere is clear he will 
scan the vast panorama ex- 
tending almost to infinity in 
all directions, and if he is in- 
terested in geology he will at 
once observe the striking simi- 
larity in altitude of the 
hilltops and ridges, which 


in past ages were once an immense elevated 
tableland. In exceptional clarity he may 
pick out to the north the Kintail and Glen 
Affric giants, with a glimpse of Ben Wyvis on 
their right; to the east the Cairngorms, Schie- 
hallion and Ben Lawers; to the south Ben More, 
Ben Lui, Bedean nam Bian and Ben Cruachan; 
and to the west Ben Resipol, Rhum and the 
Coolins of Skye. What a galaxy of peaks, each 
perhaps rich in treasured memories, such peaks 
as cannot be seen from any other lofty peak in 
this country! 

By this time the sun will have moved 
round towards the west, and our climbing 
party is still a long way from its lodgings, 
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The cairn, with 
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so as soon as may be it will begin 
the descent by walking along the 
summit plateau in the direction of 
its lowest point, whence the tourist 
track leads off to the left for 
Achintee. And here I would issue 
a warning: it is always safest to 
keep well away from the edge of 
the plateau, because it is nearly 
impossible to estimate the width 
of the snow cornices that usually 
rim the crest of the precipices, and 
if by chance a climber went 
through one of them, in a place 
like the Gardyloo Gully, he would 
be lucky to survive. ‘Therefore, 
those who want to approach as 
near as possible without risk of 
such a fatality should use the ice 
axe constantly and not make a 
move until they are satisfied that 
the snow lies on solid rock (Fig. 4). 

The walk along the plateau 
reveals many an interesting fea- 
ture of Ben Nevis, with first the 
abysmal gash of the Gardyloo 
Gully, from which the line of cor- 
nices may be seen to advantage in 
retrospect. The second feature to 
catch the eye is the famous Tower 
Ridge, which rises steeply to the 
summit plateau and is crowned by 
the Tower itself, on which the 
small cairn is conspicuous (Fig. 5). 
Then follows a bewildering display 
of impressive rock architecture, 
combined with snow, ice and dis- 
tant hills, all of which afford a 
kaleidoscopic array of peak and 
spire, couloir and chasm, crag and 
cliff and buttress and gully, to 
which the lowering sun imparts an 
unparalleled splendour, 

Every climber lingers here to gaze be- 
fore turning away to descend to the Red 
Burn, and since this rift is often packed 
with hard snow he can make a_ rapid 
descent by a standing (or more often sitting) 
glissade, meanwhile controlling his movements 
by the judicious use of his ice axe. All too soon 
he will find himself at the ‘“‘half-way house,’”’ 
whence the walk down to Achintee, and eventu- 
ally to the Youth Hostel or Fort William, 
completes a memorable day on the British 
hills such as is experienced only by those of 
us who have enjoyed every moment of it under 
a cloudless sky and with all the pleasures of good 
companionship. 
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CONDENSING A HOUSE 


in this country who are over-housed. Not 

only those who own “‘a stately home of 
England” or a mansion, but those who live in 
a medium- to large-sized country house in which, 
before the war, they lived spaciously and com- 
fortably and which they ran satisfactorily with 
five or six servants. 

These houses are mostly shabby now; the 
rooms are so large and there are so many of them 
that the cost of redecorating them is prohibitive. 
More often than not, they are not even as im- 
maculate as their mistresses would like to see 
them, for the daily-help, the old family cook or 
manservant, the surviving remnants of the pre- 
war staff, are not adequate to cope with the 
space that has to be cleaned. Nor is it possible 
to keep them sufficiently warm, in spite of 
spending far more on fuel than it would cost to 
heat smaller rooms and fewer of them. 

Yet, with all their faults, these houses are 
the homes of those who own them; often they 
have been handed down for several generations 
and their owners are loath to uproot themselves. 
They feel it would probably be difficult to find 
a smaller house in the neighbourhood. Besides, 


r NHERE are a great number of householders 


By LADY INGRAM 


in case some day they should be required. 
The alterations here described have respected 
this rather over-careful theory. The house 
could, at any time, be restored, at no great 
expense, to its previous condition—although it 
seems a safe bet that such a contingency will 
never arise. 

The house has simply been turned into a 
ground-floor flat; the floor above has been 
denuded of furniture, the carpets taken up and 
the curtains taken down. The rooms are now 
bare attics, but they help to keep the down- 
stairs rooms warm and they require no cleaning 
or attention. 

As to the rooms now forming the flat, the 
dining-room, opening out of the little panelled 
front hall, has had a plaster-board partition put 
across one end of the room, reducing it by an 
8-ft. strip and leaving quite a reasonably sized 
room 16 ft. square. The dividing wall has a door 
in it and looks like an ordinary wall. Inside the 
walled-in partition are wine-racks and cup- 
boards to accommodate the silver, glass and 
china that were previously housed in the pantry. 
The fireplace was in this part of the room. It 
has been boarded-up and an electric heater of 


and a lavatory basin and a w.c. installed. This 
was necessary because the existing cloakroom 
and two w.c.s are re-arranged to form a bath- 
room and w.c. for the new bedrooms in the main 
wing. As the room was tiled, this was a simple 
arrangement and fitted in well with existing 
drains. The bath, together with all fixtures, was 
brought down from one of the upstairs bath- 
rooms, 

As for the big library and adjoining writing- 
room, these have now been made into two 
excellent bedrooms and a sitting-room (18 ft. by 
16 ft.). The only necessary structural work was 
the addition of an extra window in the middle 
bedroom and the knocking down of the dividing 
wall between the library and the writing-room. 
A little passage-way leads past the bedrooms 
and connects them to the new sitting-room and 
bathroom. The loggia and the study, which leads 
out of the back hall, have been left intact. 

The kitchen quarters required a great deal 
of thought. The kitchen, now 16 ft. by 12 ft., 
has been made out of the old pantry, with built- 
in cupboards all round. There is a small new 
larder, and a breakfast-room with a heated 
linen-cupboard, a store-cupboard and a house- 
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GROUND-FLOOR PLAN OF A COTSWOLD HOUSE, DATING FROM THE 15th CENTURY, BEFORE AND (right) AFTER 
CONVERSION. All the principal accommodation is now on one floor, although the upper rooms can still be used if necessary 


what would become of these houses? They are 
probably not saleable, as they are not large 
enough for a school or an hotel, and the rising 
generation would not live in them as a gift. 
Unless drastic steps are taken they will continue 
to be an inconvenient, uncomfortable and 
financial burden to their owners, or they will be 
discarded and eventually disintegrate. 

What, then, isthe solution? The alterations 
which have been carried out in the house illus- 
trated here may perhaps, in some cases, answer 
this question. These alterations are capable of 
many variations and modifications, but give an 
indication as to what can be done to condense 
a house and make ‘rooms smaller and more suit- 
able to present-day conditions. 

This is a 15th-century Cotswold stone house 
that has been added to at various stages of its 
existence until, in 1956, before these alterations 
were undertaken, it consisted of a library 
about 44 ft. by 25 ft. with a small writing-room 
and a loggia Opening out of it; two medium- 
sized sitting-rooms; ja dining-room 24 ft. by 
16 ft.; a large cloak-room with two w.c.s; and 
kitchen quarters covering an area of 48 ft. by 
20 ft. The kitchen itself was a heart-breaking, 
leg-wearying affair 24 ft. by 16 ft. Upstairs 
there were ten bedrooms, four bathrooms, three 
w.c.s and two pleasant attic rooms. Necessarily, 
there were long corridors both upstairs and 
down and the whole constituted a housewife’s 
dilemma in exact ratio to its unwanted propor- 
tions. 

There is, curiously, an ingrained belief in 
many people that houses should not be pulled 
down, but should remain permanently intact 


attractive design placed in the front part of the 
dining-room. There is a hatchway through to 
the kitchen and a labour-saving drawer by 
means of which used knives, forks and spoons 
can be pushed through into the kitchen and 
after being washed-up can be pushed back again 
into the dining-room ready for the next meal. 
On the opposite side of the hall is a room 
16 ft. by 14 ft., one of the original 15th-century 
rooms, which can be equally well used as a 
sitting-room or as a bedroom and has not 
required alteration. In the corridor leading to 
the main downstairs wing there was an alcove 
with a window and a cupboard. The dividing 
wall between these two has been knocked down 
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A MYSTERY 


BOVE the marshes, as the sun’s last light 
Sprinkles the veed-beds with a dusty gold, 

The starlings gather for theiy evening flight. 
Wave after wave they come, wheeling to unite 
With the main flock ; then suddenly unfold 
And, streaming out across the lemon skies, 
Ave like a drifting scarf of smoke wind-blown 
In line of lovely undulating grace. 


And now at some mysterious sign they vise 

Wing-tip to wing, shaping a giant cone, 

Yet never one performer out of place 

In that dark cloud of feathered symmetry. 

But who can say with any certainty 

Which bird decides the pattern, which the pace? 

Who knows what impulse governs this strange vite 

Before they swoop to settle for the night? 
IKATHLEEN MERRICK. 


maid’s cupboard were made in the old kitchen. 
Beyond this is a slice about 16 ft. by 12 ft. 
which has been boarded off and will no longer 
be used. Here again the only structural altera- 


tions have been the addition of two new 
windows, one for the larder and one for the 
kitchen. 


To show how elastic this sort of recon- 
struction can be, it must be mentioned that it is 
possible to use one or two of the bedrooms 
at the top of the stairs as additional 
bedrooms if they are required, but the long up- 
stairs corridor with its five further bedrooms 
and two bathrooms can still remain shut. 

Above the kitchen wing are four rooms, 
a bathroom and a w.c., used before the war as 
the servants’ wing. These form a self-contained 
flat with its own staircase by the back-door, and 
are suitable for housing a married couple. 

As for the attics, here, with a basin and a 
heater installed, is a good home for a domestic 
help in lieu of or in addition to a married couple, 
or they could be utilised as nurseries or a school- 
room should these be required. 

To sum up, the flat consists of a sitting- 
room, dining-room, study and three bedrooms, 
a bathroom, 2 w.c.s, a kitchen, larder, breakfast- 
room and all necessary cupboard accommoda- 
tion, with additional rooms if required. 

Even alterations cost a great deal nowadays, 
but nothing like so much as it costs to buy or 
build the kind of labour-saving house which 
everyone wants but which is so hard to find 
because it is so much in demand and such a joy 
to live in, especially for those who have suffered 
from over-housing. 
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HYBRID FLOWERS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 
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ECENT products of the plant breeder's 
art are very much in evidence nowadays 
all over the countryside. Throughout the 

summer months placards stand above the way- 
side cornfields, proudly announcing the latest 
cereal discovery, some new hybrid variety, 
tailored to meet the requirements of mechanised 
farming and boasting a pedigree as precisely 
contrived as that of a champion cow. It is the 
outcome of an immense amount of genetical 
research and years of patient testing and selec 
tion; it is also a remarkable example of man’s 
increasing power over some of the most funda- 
mental natural processes. For the 
which achieve such spectacular results 
pollination, isolation of genetical sports and 
polyploids, and so on—are in no way unnatural. 


processes 
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SWEET VIOLET x HAIRY VIOLET, “A SOMEWHAT TUSSOCKY 
FLOWERING PEAK APPEARS AS / 


By JOHN FAULKNER 


ays \\ 


TWO EXAMPLES OF 
FOUND GENERALLY 
A NARROW BELT OF TREES. 


characteristics intermediate. 


They are part of the machinery of evolution, 
and can be observed working quite spon 
taneously among populations of common wild 
plants. 

Wild hybrids are not, in’ general, un 
common; they merely go unrecognised because 
people know of their existence he 
great majority, of course, are of interest only to 
the botanical student and involve species and 
sub-species which ditter only to a very trivial 
degree, but there are a few which possess quali 
ties far transcending those of either of the 
parent species. While many hybrids are sterile 
and incapable of producing successors, others 
are fully fertile, setting viable seed after pollina 
tion by either parent species, or by another 
similar hybrid, i which second 
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PRIMROSE x J 
AT THE OUTSKIRTS OF A WOOD OR ALONG 
(Left) The blooms are of primrose type, the other 
(Above) The blooms are of cowslip type and the 
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COWSLIP HYBRIDS THAT ARE 


leaves of primrose type 


generation swarm of hybrids in great variety 
may be produced, 

Che best example of this is probably prim- 
rose x cowslip, a plant of great beauty and in- 
terest quite frequently found wherever the two 
species occur together. Since the primrose is a 
shade-loving species and the cowslip a plant of 
the open, their territories often overlap at the 
outskirts of a wood or along a narrow belt of 
trees. It is known as the false oxlip, and appro- 
priately so, for its fine showy heads afford some 
compensation to those who live outside that 
small eastern area where the true oxlip is to be 
found, Second-generation plants are exceedingly 
variable. Length of flower stall and stem; leaf 
shape and character: flower shape, size and 
colour; these appear in the original as well as m 
many intermediate forms, thrown 
together in all kinds of random com- 
binations, 

One of the most successful natural 
hybrids of our time is Townsend's 
cord-grass, or rice-grass, Spartina town- 
sendii, This offspring of two rather 
uncommon sea-shore species was first 
noticed in 1870 along Southampton 
Water, whence it spread with astonish- 
ing vigour until it has become a 
permanent and often dominant feature 
of muddy foreshores on all our coasts. 


Its extensive root system helps to 
stabilise the mud banks on which it 
grows, and this has led to its intro- 


duction in many countries, particularly 
for land reclamation projects, 

Apart from this, have 
hybridised very little, and only one is 
at all common, This is rye-grass x 
meadow It forms rather loose, 
spreading tufts, with fescue-like spike- 
lets on stems which are very little 
branched, itat all, A close examination 
reveals imperfect pollen grains, show- 
ing that the plant is sterile, Nor is this 
surprising, that the parent 
species are not even of the same genus, 
lhe plant is not easily identified until 
really familiar with it, but if 
attention is concentrated on apparent 
rye-grass plants with narrow, pointed 
spikelets, a flattish spreading habit, 
and signs of branching in the tlower 
stem, specimens can soon be found, 
Damp situations and heavier soils seem 
to favour this hybrid’s production, 
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Even the commonest species of British 
chids seem to retain a faintly exotic air. 
ear by year their admirers visit the same 
amp, rushy spots to see how such homely 
looms as spotted orchid, O. fuchsii and marsh 
chid, O. praeteymissa, are faring. If they are 
oth there, the chances are that they too have 


id vegetable, and hybrid plants often overtop 
1eir parents, a fact which can often lead one 
irectly to a specimen. This orchid hybrid is no 
<ception, though in other respects its character- 
tics are intermediate in form between the 
arent species. A curious feature is that the con- 
ict between spotted and unspotted leaves has 
sulted in large chocolate-brown spots with 
reen centres. 
In the woods again, and more particularly 
here there have been recent clearings, many 
yecies Of willow herb, as well as the ubiquitous 
sebay, may be seen growing together. In such 
situation a hybrid may often be picked out 
ven at a distance merely by reason of its robust 
vbit, though usually the plants are no more 
tractive than their progenitors. In the damper 
ad shadier parts of the wood, along a narrow 
de, perha we may find two quite common 
nd not specially striking species of geum, 

uvbanum or wood avens, and G. rivale or 
ater avens. The former, which is more com- 
only found in open situations, has flowers in 
1e shape of tiny yellow stars; the latter has 
ull pink cups, appreciably larger and deeper. 
hey are not frequently found sharing the same 
te, but where this does happen, cross-pollina- 
on leads to the establishment of a number of 
teresting and very beautiful forms, the best of 
hich has deep yellow, cup-shaped blooms on 
ently drooping stems. 
Mention has already been made of the vege- 
ive vigour of hybrids. Another remarkable 
sequence of crossing may be an unusually 
rolific show of bloom, and JV. odorata (sweet 
olet) x V. hirvta (hairy violet) provides a good 
xample of this effect. It shows the influence of 

hivta in producing few runners, and in 


VIGOROUS HYBRID, SPOTTED ORCHID x MARSH ORCHID. 


PERENNIAL RYE-GRASS 


x MEADOW FESCUE: 
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A SERIES OF INTERMEDIATE 


FORMS BETWEEN THE TWO PARENT SPECIES 


bearing its blooms on long stems. The result 
is a somewhat tussocky plant which, at its 
flowering peak, appears as a lovely, pale blue 
cushion. 

The half-dozen examples discussed here do 
not by any means exhaust the list of natural 
hybrids which may be encountered, though 
there are few others which are as rewarding, 
judged solely on the grounds of appearance. The 
wild mints, saxifrages and campions are worth a 
passing glance from anyone who knows hi 
pretty well and finds diversion in solving 


The leaves have large c 


rt of puzzle. For those with a taste for some- 
thing really difficult there are the trees: the 
various elms, willows, poplars and even oaks all 
hybridise freely, so that intermediate forms can 
often be found. But the complexities here are 
, and most botanists refuse to e any 
i on the purely vegetative 
iracteristics of a specimen. This leads us 
directly into the realm of genetics and chromo- 
ome analysis, and reaches a point where an 
essentially popular account of the subject had 
better stop. 


colate-brown spots with green centres. 


Right) TWO WOODLAND PLANTS AND THEIR HYBRID: (right to left) water avens, wood avens, wood avens x water avens 
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OLD ENGLISH SPOUT-POTS 


HE banquet given at 
Westminster Palace in 
1390 by the 23-year-old 
King Richard II to his nobles 
and courtiers was a scene of 
glittering pageantry recorded 
nearly a century later to the 
command of Edward IV ona 
brilliantly iluminated manu- 


script. 
The bearded Richard sits 
at table with his three 


uncles, while trumpeters 
sound a fanfare in the gal- 
lery. In the foreground an 
attendant of rank carries a 
golden nef, and another car- 
ries a silver-gilt wine-server, 
beaker-shaped and embossed 
in wide twisted flutes, with a 
high conical lid and a plain 
tubular spout rising from the 
lower rim. On the table are 
several wide-mouthed beak- 
ers embossed to match and on 
the side table are two more spouted wine-servers. 
At this period wine was not bottled, but 
drawn directly from the wood into a spouted 
serving vessel of silver or pewter, then known 
as a skinker pot: the attendant who served wine 
from such a pot was a skinker. Thus, in 1600, 
skinker was defined as a silver spouted wine-pot 
and the word was used freely in Elizabethan and 
early Stuart inventories. In a Newcastle inven- 
tory of 1594, for example, “the butterye”’ 
included ‘ij hodgsheads, j quarte potte, j 
skinker’’; and in a plate inventory of 1639 were 
entered “‘Four great Flagons .. . 10 Skinker 
Pots, 7 Tankards.’’ In the 1614 inventory of 
William Middleton, of Yorkshire, the vessel was 
described as ‘‘j skinker or a spout pot of pewter.” 
Use of the name spout-pot dates from late 
in the 16th century. In 1600 the Goldsmiths’ 
Company ordered “ij spout pottes’’ submitted 
for assay to be broken as of inferior metal. 
Three years later the Company commissioned 
for their own use three capacious spout-pots: 
two of these were later recorded as weighing 
48? oz. and 39 oz. 2 dwt. The list of standard 
weights and sizes for pewterers’ goods laid down 
in 1612 by the Pewterers’ Company included 
spout-pots in four sizes: “‘The pottle [two 
quarts] per peece, 8 lb.; the quart per peece, 
3 lb.; the pint per peece, 2 Ib.; the-half pint per 
peece, 1 lb.’ They were permitted to be made in 
trifle pewter containing asmall proportion of lead. 
Spout-pots for the service of wine were outmoded 
by the introduction of wine bottles in thick black 
glass and serving bottles of delft ware. 
Spout-pots in Northern England and the 
Lowlands of Scotland were used for serving a 
soup known as skink. Bacon in Sylva (1626) 
defined Pottage of strong 
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skink as a 


and 5.—DELFT WARE 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


1 and 2.—_LAMBETH DELFT WARE SPOUT-POTS, DATED 1651 AND 1661. 
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Spout-pots were used for 


serving possets or caudle 


Nourishment, made with the Knees and 
Sinews of Beefe, but long boiled.” 

A spout-pot of small capacity was made for 
the individual service of posset and caudle: it 
was covered, had a loop handle on each side and 
stood upon a trencher. The New Oxford Diction- 
avy defines posset as “‘a drink composed of hot 
milk curdled with ale, wine, or other liquor, 
often with sugar, spices and other ingredients.”’ 
The posset was imbibed through the spout, 
which had a suitably curved end, square-cut 
across its section. In hall-marked silver examples 
of the 17th century the spout rises above the rim 
before curving to the horizontal. The State 
papers (1528) of Henry VIII record that the 
king enjoyed ‘‘a posset ale, having certein 
herbes clarified in it.”” In 1530 Palgrave wrote 
of ‘“‘a posset of ale and mylke.’’ Sir G. Goose- 
cappe in 1606 referred to “‘ Posset Cuppes carved 
with Libbard’s faces and Lyon’s heads with 
spouts in their mouths to let out the posset ale.” 

The making of a fine posset or caudle even- 
tually became something of a social accomplish- 
ment. Sir Richard Steele wrote in The Spectator 
in 1711 that he was ‘“‘acquainted with a man who 
can make a caudle or sack posset better than 
any other man in England.”’ A recipe for sack 
posset required the maker to “take a quart of 
cream, flavour it with cinnamon, nutmeg and a 
quarter of a pound of sugar. Boil it for a quarter 
of an hour, keeping it stirring always one way. 
Then take six beaten egg yolks and put them 
into the cream and stir constantly until it boils 
again. Let it cool a little, then stand upon a 
stool as high as you can and pour it into a basin 
containing a quarter of a pint of very hot sack. 
Then place it by the fire until ready to be eaten.”’ 
Posset was always a costly luxury. 


SERVICE SPOUT-FOTS OF THE LATE 17th AND EARLY 18th CENTURIES 


By the mid-18th century posset was no 
longer a fashionable delicacy. Caudle, however, 
continued to be served individually from small 
spout-pots, always termed caudle-cups. The 
Liverpool municipal records for 1657 refer to 
“One Cawdell Cupp with a top,’’ and this is 
believed to have been in delft ware. The fashion- 
able caudle-cup from the mid-18th century was 
in the porcelain of Chelsea, Worcester or Derby, 
and consisted of a spout-cup, cover and stand 
or saucer. 

Caudle was made from oatmeal or Naples 
biscuits crushed in a mortar, beaten with egg 
yolks, mixed with wine or ale, sweetened or 
spiced and boiled. This hot drink was intended 
for sick people, especially women in child-bed, 
and also for their visitors. In 1540 Raynold 
wrote: “it is common useage to give often to 
women in their childbed, caudels of otemeale.”’ 
Dumb-waiters loaded with caudle cups and 
cakes stood in the waiting-room at St. James’s 
Palace during each of the few days preceding 
the birth of the Prince of Wales in August, 1762. 
This refreshment was customarily offered to 
congratulatory callers on such occasions. Each 
day the visitors to St. James’s consumed eight 
gallons of caudle and £100 worth of cakes. The 
London Chronicle commented upon the excep- 
tionally large number of visitors who “received 
the Queen’s caudle.’’ It is interesting to observe 
in this connection that when the queen’s effects 
were sold at Christie’s after her death in 1819 
the lots included “‘a pair of caudle cups, covers 
and saucers, mazarine blue and gold, spirally 
fluted, with paintings of cupids in red, of the 
rare old Chelsea china.’’ These were sold for 
sixteen guineas. 

No example of a pre-Restoration spout-pot 
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1 English silver appears to exist, 
ither for wine-serving or for the indi- 
idual service of posset or caudle. 
everal small spout-pots struck with 
all-marks early in Charles II’s reign 
re known, however. They measure 
bout three inches in height and weigh 
leven ounces. The design consists of 

plain cylindrical body, greater in 
iameter than depth, a curved spout 
nd a pair of plain loop handles, hollow 
nd circular in section, expanding to 

wider diameter at the terminals, 
rhich are soldered to the body. The 
over is a flat circular plate, one half 
xed, the front half hinging away 
rom the spout so that it remains 
losed while tilted for drinking. 

Such a spout-pot was made from 
late silver of substantial gauge, 
samed vertically and with a disc base 
iserted. The plate was so hammered 
hat the rim was appreciably thicker 
han the sides, thus obviating the need 
or strengthening moulding, and the 
dge was smooth and clean. From the 
690s the plate was reduced to half 
ne former thickness; the base might 
e rounded with a moulded foot ring, 
nd the rim slightly everted. The 
abular spout, usually of the swan- 
eck variety, rose vertically from the 
ase of the body, curving outwards 
hen above the brim. The open end 
f the spout might be fitted with a 
mall hinged flap to minimise loss of 
eat. Handles in the 18th century 
ere of double-scroll shape and the 
over might be of the lift-off type in saucer form 
ith a seal-foot finial. The Georgian spouted 
up followed the previous form, but might be 
dless. Silver forms were copied in pewter: 
osset-pots and caudle-cups were made from 
adless plate pewter. 

Less expensive were the posset-pots and 
audle-cups in delft ware, a tin-glazed earthen- 
‘are. These were made with out-curved sides 
nd domed covers. The slender, tubular spout 
fas placed close to the body, making it less 
able to accidental breakage. These pots were 
nriched with under-glaze decoration in cobalt 
lue, the most attractive bearing symbolic 
iotifs copied from Oriental porcelain of the 
eriod. The earliest made in England date from 
1e 1660s and they continued in production for 
lore than a century, when they were displaced 
y lead-glazed cream-coloured earthenware 
ecorated with coloured enamels. A few were 
ade in white salt-glazed stoneware during the 
sign of George II. They were unpopular, how- 
ver, because the rough glazed interior of the 
oout was difficult to clean. 

When George Ravenscroft patented his 
int-glass in the mid-1670s spout-pots were 
mong the first vessels he made. The clarity of 
is glass, tougher than anything previously 
roduced, enabled the user to see that the spout 
as clean, which was impossible with silver, 
swter or delft ware. The early shape was 
ylindrical with a thick, heavy gadrooned base 
) give stability, and a pair of short loop handles 


6.—LATE-17th-CENTURY SPOUT-CUP IN FLINT-GLASS 


placed low. The spout emerged immediately 
above the gadrooning and travelled upward 
against the vertical side of the bowl, projecting 
outwards at rim height. 

Glassmen by the 1690s were copying the 
curved delft-ware form, a low heavy foot ring 
giving stability. The spout was now more grace- 
fully curved than formerly, wide at the bowl 
junction, tapering towards the end. Handles 
extended the full length of the cup. 

Posset was gradually discarded as a fashion- 
able delicacy from the 1720s in favour of the 
many new sweetmeats then evolved. Caudle 
parties became fashionable events to celebrate 
births and were given too by invalids. When 
English porcelain appeared in the china shops 
from the late 1740s caudle-cups were among the 
articles displayed. The imaginative decorations 
and splendid colours made them highly desirable 
acquisitions. It became fashionable to present 
mothers with costly pairs, complete with stands 
and covers, as congratulatory gifts, a conceit 
even more popular after the birth of the Prince 
of Wales in 1762. By this time caudle might be 
eaten with a spoon from two-handled spoutless 
cups. 

Caudle-cups in matching sets of six were 
frequent and might match the tea-set. Several 
such sets in Worcester porcelain were sold by 
James Christie during the 1770s, one described 
as “a tea and coffee equipage in the old rich 
Mosaic japan pattern, 43 pieces, and six choco- 
late cups and saucers, and six fine caudle cups 
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and saucers.” Christie catalogued 
many Worcester, Chelsea, Derby and 
Bristol caudle-cups to be sold “at his 
Great Room, the Royal Academy in 
Pall Mall.”’ 

At a sale of Worcester porcelain 
held in 1769 caudle-cups were sold in 
sets of six, including a set with twisted 
double handles and flower ornament 
in enamels for thirty shillings, and a 
set “with covers and saucers in fine 
old japan fan pattern £1.19.0.’’ More 
costly were caudle cups with covers 
and stands sold at the Derby-Chelsea 
sales. In 1773 a pair in peacock pat- 
tern, mazarine blue and gold sold for 
£3 18s., and in 1780 Lord Lucan paid 
five guineas for a set of six enamelled 
with rose-coloured flowers and striped 
with gold. 

Doctor Johnson, an indefatigable 
bargain hunter, attended the Chelsea 
sale of 1783 and among other porce- 
lain bought “a pair of rich caudle- 
cups, covers and stands, finished with 
blue and gold,” for 11s. 6d., and a pair 
in peacock pattern, enamelled with 
borders of flowers and heavily gilded 
cost him 20s. The sale of Bristol hard 
paste porcelain held at Christie’s in 
1780 included a number of caudle- 
cups, stands and covers. 

Drinking the Queen’s caudle at 
St. James’s Palace was an almost 
annual event until the last of the 
fifteen princes and princesses was born 
in 1783. By then caudle drinking was 
losing favour, and by the end of the 
century caudle-cups were no longer made. 

In cases of illness posset-pots and caudle- 
cups made excellent feeding-cups. In 1777 
Dr. Hugh Smith introduced the first spout-pots 
specially designed for infants, and named them 
bubby pots. These were in silver or pewter. 
From the lower rim of a beaker-shaped body 
sprang a long thin tubular spout ending with a 
small, teat-like protuberance pierced with 
several tiny holes or a single hole slightly larger. 
Such a slender spout must have been difficult to 
clean. A single flat S-shaped handle was fitted 
at right angles to the spout. The top might 
remain uncovered; in others the opening was 
three-quarters covered with a fixed lid, while 
some had the remaining quarter covered by a 
hinged lid. Those in pewter appear to have been 
made from fine metal containing no lead and 
were struck with the crowned X. 

This type of feeding-cup was quickly out- 
moded by spout-pots resembling diminutive tea- 
pots, but with handle and spout at right angles. 
These are to be found in bone china, cream 
coloured earthenware, stone china, and various 
grades of ironstone china. 

The quotations from the Christie’s 18th- 
century sale catalogues have mostly been taken 
from Contributions towards the History of Early 
English Porcelain, by J. E. Nightingale, 1881. 

Illustrations: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 9, Wellcome 
Historical Medical Museum; 7, Messrs. Chris- 
tie, Manson and Woods; 8, William Bruford 
and Son. 


ee Hae kas : : 
—CYLINDRICAL SPOUT-POT WITH SEMI-CIRCULAR HINGED COVER. Maker’s mark T.M., London, 1680. (Middle) 8.—SILVER 
POUT-POT BY TIMOTHY LEY, LONDON, 1727. (Right) 9—PEWTER BUBBY POT, A MODIFIED VERSION OF THE SPOUT- 


POT INTENDED FOR INFANTS. 


Introduced in 1777 by Dr. Hugh Smith 
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WINDING THE CLOCKS 


NE of my keenest pleasures as a child was 
() to accompany my father on the weekly 

ceremony of the winding of the clocks in 
the Buckinghamshire farm-house that was my 
home, Of course, we had some clocks that 
required daily winding. They were poor, 
ordinary things, Compared with their common- 
place needs this weekly ceremony was a solemn 
and impressive ritual, which seemed to spring 
from the very foundations of time. 

At half past nine on a Saturday evening 
father would take his gold watch from a pocket 
in his waistcoat (which he wore only on Saturday 
afternoon and evening, and on Sundays to 
church) and, springing open its case, would com- 
pare the time he found inside unfavourably with 
the little clock on the kitchen mantelpiece, This, 
as he repeatedly complained to mother, was 
invariably wrong. However, since she used it 
more as a guide to how long an egg had been 
boiling or a baking or a stew simmer- 
ing than as a chronometer, and since it 
was in her undisputed domain, he never 
took steps against its inaccuracy. On Satur- 
days he did condescend to wind it and _ set 
it to rights for once in a week. This he 
did with an expression of scorn and as a 
preliminary to the more business of 
the evening, 

When [was very young | knew nothing of 
the ceremony, but hé id often heard him moving 
firmly about the rambling building to an 
accompaniment of whirring and chiming, now 


cake 


serious 


close, now remote, as 1 lay drowsily in my bed. 
At a later age | would see him depart, taking 


the ring of keys from the hook on the dresser, 
but would be in bed before he returned to the 
kitehen 

* * OM 


When at last 1 was of an age to be allowed 
up until ten o'clock, one of my first requests was 
to be permitted to go with him, He granted it 
without any hesitation as though he had foreseen 
it many years before and had automatically 
included it in my inheritance, 

It was a winter’s evening and he insisted 
that | wear a mufiler. He always wore one him- 
sel! on these occasions during winter, although 
I never saw him with one on when he worked or 
walked outside. He maintained that the upper 
part of the house was draughty and that one 
was only sate up there in bed. 

From the warm, lighted kitchen which was 
always filled with visitors on a Saturday evening 
we went into the billiard-room with its long, 
shrouded table, the high-backed chairs and the 
sideboard cluttered with vases and sepia photo- 


graphs. The oil-lamp which father carried 
threw our shadows about everywhere and a 
pool of light marched along the ceiling above 
us, 


The grandfather clock was our first stop. It 
was old and it had a single hand and I could 
never tell the time on its Roman-figured dial. 
Stuck on the inside of its back panel was a faded 
paper with a rust-brown scrawl in ink, “Jeremy 
Wells to his son’; but there was no date to 
provide a clue to its antiquity. 


* * 


lather unlatched the long door in the 
coffin-like front and plunged both his hands into 
its entrails, He stopped the pendulum, paused, 
a look of absorption on his face, then gently he 
began to pull at the chains which were invisible 
to me, seeming so much like a_bell-ringer 
that 1 would not have been startled to hear 
a carillon peal from the dull, golden face above 
my head, 

The winding completed, father restarted the 
pendulum, shut the door, opened the glass cover 
to the dial and moved the solitary hand a 
fraction of an inch forward to compensate for 
the strand of time undone by the winding. Then 
he compared it with his watch and picking up 
the lamp went through the door and down the 
step into the parlour. 

It always smelled damp there, 
used it only at Christmas or for 


The family 
funeral teas 


By ROBERT WELLS 


when the odour of damp and black leather-cloth 
over horsehair gave way to the smell of cigars or 
camphor balls. In this sombre, ugly room I kept 
close to father and the lamp. He set it down on 
the mantelpiece and peered with undisguised 
delight at his favourite clock. It was a strange 
thing, more monument than clock, covered with 
gilded figurines and vine-leaf scrolls, the work 
of some pre-Revolution, French clockmaker. Its 
little, lap-dog face was quite lost among all the 
other gewgaws, but its works were boldly 
exhibited behind a glass panel and its beauti- 
fully poised balance swung forward and back, 
forward and-~ back, relentlessly and forever 
dividing time by a curve. 

Like the grandfather clock it needed only 
weekly winding, which was done by means of 
a slim, tubular key which father gently and 
re\ ‘erently inserted into its heart. Although on 
this occasion he restrained himself, many times 
afterwards I saw him peering with rapt fascina- 
tion at the never-failing mechanism for minutes 
on end with that other-worldliness and detach- 
ment of uncles playing with a nephew’s new 


train set at Christmas. 
* ok OK 
2 . . 
We now returned to the billiard-room, 


walking in single file between the table and the 
sideboard, and left it by the door at its lower 
end. We were completely cut off from the 
murmur of voices in the kitchen when we had 
passed through it, and before we climbed the 
stairs father rattled the door of the harness- 
room, locked upon the persistent smells of 
leather, straw and dubbin. Up we _ went, 
ducking our heads under the low beams as we 
climbed, 

On the landing stood an old kitchen dresser. 
This had long before been removed from the 
kitchen and now served as an overflow store for 
jars of preserves which at that season filled not 
only all its cupboards and shelves but most of its 
top, too, The assorted and multi-coloured jars 
of jams, jellies and pickles hardly left room there 
for the clock. 

I could never understand why we should 
need a clock on the landing, of all places. After- 
wards | found out that it had incurred father’s 
displeasure early by waywardness in time- 
keeping and so had been banished. It could not 
be cast out entirely because it had been a 
wedding present from some distant Welsh 
relative. It bore its exile cheerfully, losing 
about three hours a week. To me it was a great 


CAGE BIRDS 


AST week the vast space of the National 
I Hall at Olympia was filled with the noise 
of birds, as the 7,000 exhibits of the 
Thirteenth National Exhibition of Cage Birds 
and Aquaria chirped, screeched and talked. As 
usual, the canaries and budgerigars made up 
the greatest number; what was far from usual 
was the fact that a budgerigar was judged the 
best bird at the show. Budgerigars are not 
spectacular, yet they have an unostentatious 
beauty of their own, and it is good that this has 
at last been rewarded. Among the canaries 
were new-coloured birds of all shades of orange, 
and the odd-looking crest canaries, popular 
50 years ago and now regaining lost ground, 
peered from under a circular mop of feathers. 
“It’s a hard bird to breed to perfection,’ said 
one expert; a good specimen should have an 
even fringe all round the head, radiating from 
a small central point. The hybrids included 
canaries crossed with siskins and with green- 
finches. British birds were well represented 
by bullfinches, linnets, tits and wrens, as well as 
redstarts, wagtails, blackbirds and thrushes. 
The talking birds had a large crowd round 
them. The mynahs made most of the noise: 
one, gazing intently at his audience, repeated 
“Who’s a naughty boy?” at  ten-second 
intervals; another whistled “Pop goes the 
weasel’’ with great accuracy. The parrots 
seemed shy of a crowd, or perhaps tired; one 


source of pleasure, since when it was adjusted i 
had to be allowed to strike all the half hours anc 
hours until it again told correct time. Thi 
father now encouraged it to do, swinging it: 
minute hand now to the twelve, now to the six 
filling the draughty landing with a riot o 
chimes. 

Until the landing, he had said nothing 
allowing me to enjoy in silence the full awe o 
my first winding. Now, having finished the 
operation on the striking clock, he turned to mé 
abruptly and said: ‘““Have a plum?” 

I was so surprised at first that I stared a’ 
him dumbly. He took my silence for assent ir 
the larceny; however, for he opened one of th 
drawers in the dresser and took out a bottle. A: 
he unscrewed the lid I could see from the leve 
of the fruit that plums must have fortified hin 
weekly at this point on his round 

We stood ignoring each other in slightly 
guilty silence, and exch: ate one of the deliciously 
spicy plums; then my father carefully replacec 
the bottle. 

A few minutes later he threw the stones out 
of the window of the guest room to take thei 
chance among the wallflowers and bulbs of the 
front garden, and we went on our way througt 
all the bedrooms, which were intercommuni- 
cating, winding the lesser clocks while the lamr 
flickered on the oak beams set in rough arches 
above the doors and raised shadows in the 
ghostly corners. 


eae 


As we neared the end of the journey, my 
father’s spirits seemed to flag. He moved 
reluctantly in much the same way as he would 
after supper and before bed on a Sunday, as 
though he were lost in a vacuum between a 
great pleasure and a commonplace. But al- 
though he was silent he hadn’t forgotten me 
and, as we went down the funny, narrow stair- 
case at the other end of the house which 
ended in a door to the kitchen, he again turned 
to me. Holding out the key-ring he asked 
in a conspiratorial whisper: “Like to hold 
them? ”’ 

I liked. It was my doctorate; and when we 
re-entered the kitchen ard the Saturday-evening 
chatter paused to welcome us as we stood 
blinking a little in the bright light, I looked upon 
that familiar company strangely, like a small 
Odysseus returned to Ithaca after his wander- 
ings about a world he had not known to be so 
strange. 


AT OLYMPIA 


was fast asleep. Near by were the brilliantly 
coloured foreign birds. The toucans stabbed 
their grotesque bills through the bars of their 
cages; a pair of roul-roul partridges, with red- 
rimmed eyes, paced sedately back and forth, 
the male bird displaying his fine red-brown 
crest; a Japanese blue finch had a couple of 
orchids in his cage to set off his glossy dark 
plumage. 

There was plenty of variety in the aquaria 
section. The fish, from Siamese fighting fish to 
bulbous-headed doubletail goldfish, swam about 
in warmed tanks, well provided with weed, sand 
and stones. There were also a few reptiles 
and a giant South American toad, gulping 
hungrily behind a wall of glass. . 

In the middle of the ‘floor stood the large 
array of cups for which the Fancy contend, and 
among them three cages very different from the 
streamlined affairs shown for sale. One, said 
to be 100 years old, was a monumental con- 
struction of fretted wood, complete with 
columns and a pediment; one was a finely- 
wrought cage from a Turkish market; the third, 
reputedly made by a Frerch prisoner-of-war in 
1810, was a small metal country cottage. But 
the last word on these and all cages was had by 
a bird who escaped from his: he soared back and 
forth among the steel rafters, free, if only for an 


“hour or so, from bars and staring eyes. 
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SHEPPERSON’S PUTTER 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


the President’s Putter has been played 

on the noble links of Rye. The last few 
days of ever-increasing anxiety as to the 
weather ended in a grey, breezy day compara- 
tively cold for spectators, but as near as possible 
perfect for players. As I must have this article 
written almost as soon as the winning putt is 
holed, I will devote a few words to each day 
as it passes. 

And so to Wednesday, devoted to practice 
and to the Croome Shield (score play for couples 
coming from the same college)—an admirable 
memorial to our oldest friend and his love of the 
traditional and the patriotic. All other scores 
paled their ineffectual fires before that of 
Physick and Sharp, of Corpus, Oxford, a college 
that has produced two double winners of the 
Amateur Championship, Horace Hutchinson 
and Ernest Holderness. The left-handed Physick, 
who has lately taken to limber shafts, now 
almost démodé, holed some desperate putts; 
Sharp was, humanly speaking, faultless, and 
they went out in 34. Refusing to be frightened, 
they finished magnificently with 4, 3, 4 for 37 
home and 71 for the round, a really great score 
on the day, and I use that often desecrated 
epithet quite deliberately. Nobody either on 
Wednesday or Thursday could menace such a 
score; the first Worcester boat, Impey and 
Kitchin, had a capital 75; Pembroke, Cam- 
bridge, came closest to them with 77. Shouts of 
“Well rowed, Cats!’’ arose when Dickinson and 
Garrett turned in 37, but it was an expiring 
effort; they were home in 44 and the Corpus 
triumph was complete. 

Thursday saw only a few matches in the 
Putter, but some were very good ones. Sharp v. 
O’Brien, young Oxford against nearly grown-up 
Cambridge, was capital, and O’Brien won with 
a fine three at the ninth (they had begun at 
the tenth). Marr v. Philcox was an equally 
good match. Marr, who won the St. George’s 
Cup at Sandwich last summer, has lately had a 
bad time with his wooden club, but a lesson 
from the observant L. G. Crawley put him 
quickly to rights and he began to hit the ball 
once more out of sight. He was three up 
at the turn and two up with four to play, but 
weakened a little at the end, and Philcox, a fine, 
orthodox swinger of the club, just got home 
after all. 

Several moderately distinguished heads 
rolled into the basket, but the field was still a 
very strong one when Crawley and George 
Duncan, the holder, met on Friday, a lovely, 
sunny day, amid suppressed excitement. Crawley 
had a stiff neck and Duncan a stiff back, but 
the neck was apparently the more destructive 
of the two, for Crawley never really got going. 
He lost the short second to a rather farcical five 
and, though he drove well; could do little right 
through the green. Duncan took his chance, 
not always an easy thing to do when a fierce 
resistance unexpectedly collapses, and won by 
6 and 5. The elder brother, A. A. Duncan, 
escaped by the very skin of his tecth and a 
gallant pitch and putt at the 20th to beat 
Stobbs. Oppenheimer beat Pennink in a battle 
between those whom the American journalist 
would irreverently call “‘old-timers.”’ At the 
17th Pennink, being two down, laid his tee shot 
stock, stone dead and Oppenheimer holed from 
4 yards for a half in two and the match by 2 
and 1. Ruthless! 

Beck, three down at the turn to Bull, 
turned and rent insurgent youth with a terrific 
finish, beginning aeMe Hite, OO Oma eae 
Catchpole was less kind to his elders. Lucas, 
Tolley and Martin (twice) have been his victims 
in recent years; he is a murderer of old gentle- 
men, Against young ones he proved less effec- 
tive, and in the afternoon Shepperson killed 
him dead. As a rule no thought of University 
loyalties is allowed to intrude in this tourna 
ment, but the match between this year’s cap- 
tains, Grindrod, of Cambridge and Douglas, of 
Oxford, was a permissible exception. Grindrod 
played very well and gradually drew away on 
the way home to win by 3 and 1. 


()* more the snow has been merciful and 


A. E. SHEPPERSON, OF OXFORD, WHO 
WON THE PRESIDENT’S PUTTER AT 
RYE BY BEATING G. H. MICKLEM 


With Saturday I come to several distin- 
guished names hitherto passed over. It was 
pleasant to see Huddy again after a year’s 
absence in America. He was hardly driving as 
well as when he was at Cambridge, but was 
saving himself well round the hole. He went 
down before Proctor, who was likewise putting 
well and holed a brutally good putt for three 
on the 19th. Then there was Micklem, who 
strode through his first two matches, brilliant 
and not to be stopped. Now he was playing 
rather less well but yet well enough and fighting 
vigorously. First he beat A. A. Duncan, who 
has often had the better of him, by 2 and 1 after 
a stern rough-and-tumble in a hard, cold wind. 
Then he met Oppenheimer, playing delightfully 
and enjoying the match, which, I fancy, he used 
not always to do. Oppenheimer was two up 
after five but then lost three in a row. After 
that it was level pegging all the way, but 
Micklem just got his nose in front at the 17th. 
The last hole was perfectly played : Oppenheimer 
missed his three by a millimetre and Micklem 
passed on. I wished they could both have won. 

Hitherto I have not mentioned Dexter, 
which was remiss of me, for his vast power had 
been drawing the crowd like a magnet. ‘Up at 
the sixth with a drive and a wedge’ was 
reverently whispered abroad. That hole is some 
470 yards long and his tee shot must have been 
330 yards or so. He is, in fact, a giant of a man, 
a natural athlete and a magnificent driver with 


plenty of other shots as well, He beat Dunean 
minor, the holder, by one hole, Duncan was a 
little unlucky in getting a nasty lie just over the 
home green, but I think Dexter fully deserved 
to win. Two more undergraduates earned much 
glory. Grindrod slew the gallant MeGill with 
such golf as has rarely been seen at Rye— 
3, 3, 3, 4, 3. Did anyone ever hear of so indecent 
a beginning? What is more, he kept it up and 
was still three under fours when he won at the 
12th. Shepperson was at least as good if not a 
stroke better when he disposed of Proctor, He 
is a beautiful golfer; | think the best under- 
graduate since the war, which is saying much, 
Dexter was too long and strong for the ever: 
pertinacious Gracey, and so to the semi-final, 

There were three undergraduates left and 
Micklem to hold the fort for age, One mateh— 
Shepperson, of Oxford, against Grindrod, of 
Cambridge—was in the nature of a sell: 
Shepperson was just too good, He began with 
threes at the first and third, normally two good 
fours, and was four up at the fifth. That was 
virtually the end; he turned in 86 and won by 
5 and 4. Micklem v. Dexter was far more 
exciting. Dexter continued to drive a vast way, 
if not always rigidly straight, but he played 
some shots showing a certain lack of experience, 
and Micklem, calm and accomplished, was out 
in 36 and three up. He seemed to be winning 
comfortably enough till he suddenly missed his 
second to the Sea hole and after that it was a 
case of worrying through. Awful things might 
have befallen him had not Dexter played a 
second shot to the 16th which, if not insane, 
was certainly not sane, He took six to the hole 
and lost it, and Micklem, with a sound, steadfast 
four, won the last hole ahd the match by two, 

It is, I hope, not unfair to say of Micklem, 
in this his fourth final, that he struggled 
splendidly and holed out admirably for halves, 
but that he was always hanging on and Shepper- 
son was always winning, This young man has 
really played superbly well all through the 
tournament and his score of three over fours 
for 16 holes, in a violent and bitterly cold north 
wind, was as good as anything he has done in 
earlier and easier rounds, The match began 
with a rapid exchange of holes leaving Shepper- 
son one up at the 5th. He won the 6th, where 
his adversary was bunkered, and he was never 
again less than two up. Micklem holed gallant 
putts to save his neck at both the eleventh and 
twelfth, but he made a mess of the short 14th 
and thus was three down, All seemed over at 
the 15th, but Micklem holed a chip of 25 yards 
for a four, Shepperson might well have missed 
his five-footer for a half after such a shock, but 
holed it with perfect placidity and finished the 
match comfortably at the 16th, Right through 
the tournament he has played as near as may 
be faultless golf, and the Putter has had no 
worthier winner. These young gentlemen are 
getting horribly, delightfully good. 


G. H. MICKLEM PUTTING AGAINST R. H. OPPENHEIMER IN THE FIFTH ROUND 
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EUSTON HALL, SUFFOLK—II 


THE SEAT OF THE DUKE 
OF GRAFTON 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


Evelyn, Roger North and Celia Fiennes all give 

descriptions of Lord Arlington’s house, the 

interior of which was decorated by Verrio. The 

collection of pictures ts especially notable for the 
17th-century portraits. 


HILE Fate has been unkind to Lord 

Arlington’s magnificently conceived 

but ill-constructed palace, one can be 
thankful that the splendid gallery of portraits, 
which has been one of its claims to fame, has 
remained intact. In the fire of 1902, which 
destroyed the west and south ranges of the 
house, the pictures were got out in time. The 
Euston collection, to which much of this 
second article will be devoted, is notable in 
several ways. There are the portraits of the 
Stuart kings and their queens; there is a 
complete series of FitzRoy portraits going 
back to the first Duke and Duchess of Grafton 
and their parents (Charles Il and Barbara 
Villers, Duchess of Cleveland, and Lord and 
Lady Arlington); there are also, if one likes 
to separate them, the Van Dycks and the 
Lelys, the latter enabling one to visualise 
more vividly the scene when the King came 
to Euston and the whole house, as Evelyn 
described it, was “‘fill’d from one end to the 
other with lords, ladys and gallants.”” Before 
making a tour of the rooms where the more 
important pictures now hang, we must try to 
envisage the interior of the Arlington house 
from descriptions of it. And something more 
must be said of its creator. 

Lord and Lady Arlington, painted full- 
length by Lely, are to be seen side by side in 
the dining-room. Arlington, magnificent in 
his Garter robes, is holding his Lord Chamber- 
lain’s wand of office (Fig. 4). As in all the 
portraits of him, there is a band of black 
plaster across the bridge of his nose. When he 
fell out of favour, the Duke of Buckingham, 
to amuse the King, would stick a black patch 
on his nose and holding a white staff strut 
about in mimicry of the Lord Chamberlain. 


2.—IN 
GRAFTON, BETWEEN NELL GWYN AND THE DUCHESS OF CLEVELAND 


THE INNER HALL: 


ANNE, FIRST 


Wy 


1.—THE NORTH FRONT, DESIGNED AND BUILT BY MATTHEW BRETTINGHAM 


The plaster concealed, and at the same time 
kept in mind, the scar of the sabre-cut which 
young Henry Bennet had received during the 
Civil War, ina running fight at Andover, when 
Goring, with a volunteer troop of horse, made 
an attempt to cut off Waller retreating east- 
ward. This was in 1644. It was the only re- 
corded episode in Arlington’s military career. 

Born in 1618, the second son of Sir 
John Bennet, doctor of laws, and grandson 
of the judge of the same name, whose 
career had ended simultaneously with Bacon’s 
after their impeachment for accepting 
bribes, the future statesman was_ origin- 
ally intended for the Church, and the family 
living of Harlington, near Uxbridge. What 
might have been his benefice was to become 
his title, albeit with the H dropped. But 
Bennet, though a scholar, had other ideas 
than preaching, and he obtained employment 
from the Earl of Bristol, which soon sent him 
to France and Italy and eventually to the 
exiled Court at Paris, where, as we have seen, 
he was made secretary to the Duke of York. 
He was disliked by the Duke, but became a 
favourite of the King, who in 1657 knighted 
him and appointed him resident in Madrid. 
There he remained for four years. When he 
returned to England, he had acquired the 


LO 


WIFE OF THE THIRD DUKE OF 


Castilian stateliness of bearing, apparent in 
the portrait, and the Castilian love of magni- 
ficence, which he displayed at ruinous expense 
in the entertainment of the King at Euston. 
Eighteen months after his arrival he was 
made Secretary of State, to the chagrin of 
Clarendon. A peerage followed in 1665; he 
was given the lucrative office of Postmaster- 
General, and in 1672 he became Viscount 
Thetford and Earl of Arlington, also a 
Knight of the Garter. 

Estimates of his character and abilities 
have differed, but there is general agreement 
about his charm and affability when he chose 
to put off formality. Evelyn, who thought 
him ‘the best bred and courtly person his 
Majesty has about him,” enjoyed his “ par- 
ticular friendship and kindness” ; “‘there is 
no man more hospitably easy to be withall 
than my Lord Arlington.” Evelyn had had to © 
refuse a pressing invitation to Euston in the — 
summer of 1670, when the house was just — 
finished, but he stayed there in October of the H 
following year to find Colbert, the French ~ 
ambassador, there and with him “the famous i 
new French Maid of Honor, M’lle Querouaille, 
now coming to be in greate favour with the 
King.” All went according to the plans — 
Arlington and Colbert had made. The King 
came over from Newmarket, the house was 
thronged, the lavish entertainment went on 
for a fortnight. “‘It was universally reported — 
that the faire Lady ——— was bedded one of 
these nights, and the stocking flung, after the 
manner of a married bride; I acknowledge 
she was for the most part in her undresse all — 
day, and that there was fondnesse and toying 
with that young wanton,” but the diarist was — 
careful to deny that he was present at the 
ceremony when “‘she was first made a Misse.”’ 
Arlington was ill rewarded for all the 
trouble and expense he incurred, for when 
Mademoiselle became Duchess of Portsmouth 
she showed nothing but coldness and hostility — 
towards him. Evelyn’s second visit was made 
in October, 1677, when the house was not 
crowded and he was able to view everything 
at leisure and to inspect the plantations which 
had been carried out under his direction. 

Arlington’s reconstruction of the house 
was in full train during the first Dutch War. 
Pepys has a passage (June 23, 1667) in which 
he recounts a long conversation he had with 
Thomas Povey soon after the Dutch had 
sailed up the Medway and burnt several of 
our warships at Chatham. Povey had been 
put in charge of the building operations at 
Euston, and he told Pepys how he had tried 
to persuade Arlington to suspend them in 
view of the national emergency, “but my 
Lord would not, but would have him go on.” 
Povey, though a failure at Court, was 
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egarded as a man of taste; he had a fine 
1ouse in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, much admired 
yy both Pepys and Evelyn; but to what 
xtent Arlington enlisted or acted on his 
.dvice over the rebuilding of Euston must 
emain a matter of conjecture. Roger North, 
nother dilettante and on occasions an 
imateur architect, has left an account of 
fuston, which I owe to the kindness of Mr. 
Toward Colvin. It occurs in his unpublished 
veatise on Building and is highly unflatter- 
ng. Arlington, according to North, “‘to be 
rugally profuse,” instead of taking down the 
xisting house, compassed his design “by 
tering and vamping the old.” He tells us 
hat “in the chief part of the hous”’ (i.e. the 
vest range) ‘“‘a Grand sale, staircase & Royall 
ipartment’’ were created by raising the 
eiling floor for the “‘sale,”’ “which lost the 
ooms overhead,”’ and, for the King’s apart- 
nent on the first floor, “by volting the rooff 
nto the Garrett room.” He also criticises the 
levations. “The order of windoes were litle 
nore then square in this upper story, because 
he eves allow’d them not to rise higher.’’ All 
he fine decoration of the rooms was in vain 
is a result of the smallness of the windows and 
consequent darkness of the ceilings. 


But Evelyn is full of praise. He thought 
he grand staircase “very elegant,’’ the King’s 
partment “magnificently furnished,’ the 
allery “‘a pleasant, noble roome;’ the 
ibrary was “full of excellent books.” The 
taircase and principal rooms were decorated 
yy Verrio, “ being the first worke which he did 
n England.’ In the mid-18th-century 
emodelling of the house effected by Bretting- 
am some of the rooms were redecorated, but 
. number of the original ceilings survived 
intil the fire, and Fig. 13 shows the enriched 
eiling in the dining-room with Verrio’s 
vaintings (reproduced from CouNTRY LIFE, 
Jol. XI, p. 477). There was a private chapel 
n the south range, “the porch descending to 


.—HENRY BENNET, EARL OF ARLINGTON (1618-85), PAINTED BY LELY. 
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3.—PORTRAITS IN THE DINING-ROOM: (right to left) CHARLES II, ASCRIBED TO 
PHILIPPE DE CHAMPAIGNE, HENRIETTA, DUCHESS OF ORLEANS, THE DUCHESS 
OF CLEVELAND AND JAMES II AS DUKE OF YORK 


the gardens.” The long orangery wing, which 
ran out from the west front to the river 
(illustrated in Prideaux’s drawing last week), 
had “a hall to eate in”’ at the far end; in the 
conservatory itself, 100 ft. long, one wall was 
hung with maps. The offices, stables and out- 
houses to the north were all ““ample and well- 
disposed,” on a scale large enough to accom- 
modate the retinue of servants and horses of 
the King and his court. 

It has been explained that the house 
since 1952 has been curtailed by the removal 


(Right) 5.—HENRY 
FITZROY. FIRST DUKE OF GRAFTON (1663-90), BY THOMAS HAWKER 


of the west and south ranges, which had been 
rebuilt after the fire. The surviving north 
range was made two rooms thick when 
Brettingham, between 1750 and 1756, gave it 
a new front towards the stable court as an 
alternative entrance front (Fig. 1). On going 
in, you pass through an entrance hall of oblong 
shape into an inner hall, at the east end of 
which is the staircase (Fig. 8). Beyond the 
staircase, eastward, are the drawing-room 
(Fig. 11) and the Duke of Grafton’s study. 
The dining-room is in the truncated end of the 
west range, which was re- 
tained to provide housing 
space for the larger portraits 
and bedroom accommoda- 
tion above. The dining-room 
is entered from a _ lobby 
opening south from the west 
end of the inner hall. Other 
important portraits hang in 
the billiiard-room at the west 
end of the house. 

In the entrance hall 
there are versions of two 
familiar Van Dycks, the great 
picture in the Louvre of 
Charles I with his horse and 
groom, and the Windsor 
group of the five royal 
children with a mastiff in 
the foreground. The latter 
was particularly remarked 
by Celia Fiennes. More 
important than these, how- 
ever, is the double portrait 
of Charles I and Henrietta 
Maria in the drawing-room 
(Fig. 6). Studio versions 
and copies exist, but this is 
the original painting. The 
queen appears again, alone, 
in the dining-room, where 
there is a version of the 
Windsor portrait of her 
standing by a table with a 
vase of flowers on it. Van 
Dyck is also represented by 
a full-length of the second 
Viscount Grandison, father 
of Barbara Villiers, exhibited 
at Burlington House three 
years ago, and a half-length 
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6.—DOUBLE PORTRAIT OF CHARLES 
VAN DYCK. (Right) 7—CHARLES II 


of Strafford in armour, one of the replicas 
which the sitter ordered from the artist’s 
studio to give to his friends. 

In the dining-room, to go back a few 
years, there are full-lengths of James I and 
Anne of Denmark, given by old ascription to 
Cornelius Johnson, though more suggestive 
of Mytens. Mytens is represented by the 
impressive portrait of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, dated 1626, which normally hangs in 
the billiard-room and is at present in the 
exhibition of portraits at Burlington House. 
Over the fireplace in the dining-room 
Charles II is seen as a young man, very hand- 
some, in armour (Fig. 3). This portrait, 
painted in France, is now thought to be by 
Philippe de Sseet ae Next, coming 
between the King and the Duchess of Cleve- 
land, is a full- length by Mignard of the sister 
for whom he felt sucha dee p affection, Hen- 
rietta, Duchess of Orleans. James II as Duke 
of York, painted by Lely, is on the left of 
the group in the photograph, The portrait 
of the Duchess of Cleveland is one of four at 
Euston of that lady, who as Countess of Castle- 
maine was the reigning mistress en titre for 


8.—THE 


STAIRCASE 


AT THE EAST END OF THE INNER HALL. 


I AND HENRIETTA MARIA, BY 
IN ROBES OF STATE, BY LELY 


the first decade after the Restoration. 
All four are by Lely or from his studio. 
Here she is seen against the sculptured 
relief of cherubs which appears in the 
backgrounds of*many of Lely’s por- 
traits of women. In the drawing-room 
she is depicted wearing a_ strange 
horned head-dress falling lke a tent 
over her shoulders. This is, no doubt, 
the portrait of her noted by Celia 
Fiennes—‘‘the Duchess of Cleavelands 
picture in a Sultaness dress.”’ 
Mention has already been made of 
the portraits of Lord and Lady Arling- 
ton. Their only daughter, Isabella, was 
betrothed to Henry FitzRoy in 1672 when 
she was five years old and he nine. They 
were re-married seven years later, by which 
time this second of the King’s sons by 
Lady Castlemaine had been created Duke of 
Grafton. Evelyn, who was present at both 
ceremonies, disapproved of the match on 
which Lord Arlington had set his heart. He 
thought that the “girl (“this sweetest, hope- 
fullest, most beautiful child, and most virtu- 
ous too’’) was being ‘ ‘sacrificed toa boy that 
had been rudely bred,” though, he 
adds, “were he polished, a tolerable 
person, for he is exceeding hand- 
some, by far surpassing any of 
the King’s other natural issue.” 
"Very sincere but rough as the 
sea,’ and recklessly brave, the first 
Duke of Grafton saw service as 
soldier and sailor, fought two duels, 
joined the Prince of Orange when 
he landed in England, and lost his 
life in his cause at the siege of 


(Right) 9.—EMBROIDERED 
PANEL WITH THE ROYAL ARMS OF CHARLES II, DATED 1664 
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Cork when only 27. The portrait of him in 
Garter robes (Fig. 5) is credited on the 
engraving of it to Thomas Hawker, who was 
one of Lely’s assistants, and after Lely’s 
death in 1683 took over his house and studio 
until he became insolvent. The present 
Duke has recently acquired the original war- 
rant, signed by Charles II, ordering the 
Garter robes to be made for “Our Deare and 
Naturall Sonne Henry Duke of Grafton.”’ It 
is dated at Newmarket, September 22, 1680. 
The Duchess, who in beauty and sweetness 
of nature fulfilled all the promise of her 
childhood, was painted by Kneller when a 
young widow. The portrait, in which her 
son, the second Duke, appears with her, a 
boy of nine, is signed and dated 1692. In 
1698 she took a second husband, Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, a Suffolk baronet, who was Speaker 
of the House of Commons at the time of the 
death of Queen Anne. 


On leaving the dining- 
room we are confronted by 
Lely’s portrait of Charles I 
in State robes, seated, with 
a vignette of Windsor Castle 
in the background (lig. 7). 
The beautiful panel of em- 
broidery (Fig. 9), though 
another recent acquisition, 
may conveniently be men- 
tioned here, since it is 
worked with the royal arms, 
Charles II’s cypher and the 
date 1664. It is thought to 
have been the cover of the 
case for the King’s night- 
shirt. Returning from the 
lobby where Charles II 
hangs, or sits, we must pause 
in the staircase hall before 
the three portraits on the 
west wall (Fig. 2). Reynolds’s 
splendid full-length of the 


ird Duke of Grafton’s first wife in duchess’s robes 
ngs above the carved and gilt side table, separ- 
ing by the safe distance of a century Nell Gwyn 
ym the Duchess of Cleveland, here portrayed asa 
,epherdess. The third Duke, painted by Batoni 
} a young man, also hangs in this hall, and 
lirbara Villiers makes a fourth appearance in a 
hite silk dress and blue robe leaning on her right 
im. The staircase at the east end of this hall 
fig. 8) has an Inigo Jones type of baluster some- 
mes used by the Burlington school, as here by 
rettingham for what was originally a secondary 
air. The landscape seen on the right is a view on 
te Rhine by William Marlow. The little ebony 
binet on a stand is painted with late-17th-century 
ythological scenes. 

The drawing-room (Fig. 11) is a pleasant long 
om, formed out of two small ones with south 
indows giving a view of the garden and park. It 
furnished with pieces ranging widely in date but 
msorting well with the portraits, which also 
ver more than a century and a half and include 
ur by Hoppner and one by Romney. On the 
antelshelf, under the mirror with engraved glass 


.—LADY CASTLEMAINE’S CLOCK, MADE 
BY THOMAS TOMPION, circa 1680 


orders, there is a clock which was one of Tompion’s 
asterpieces (Fig. 10): “was,” because the ex- 
usitely engraved brass case decorated with silver 
ounts no longer houses the original movement. 
y family tradition, the clock was a present from 
narles Il to Lady Castlemaine. About 1845 it 
as sent for repair to the well-known clockmaker, 
enjamin Lewis Vulliamy, who, on the pretext 
at Tompion’s movement had been damaged 
“yond redemption by an unskilful repairer in the 
ist, replaced it by one of his own. This did not 
event him from keeping and putting in order 
ompion’s mechanism, which he bequeathed in 
s will to the Institution of Civil Engineers, where 
still is. The clock is the earliest known to have 
id Tompion’s spring suspension pendulum, in 
ie design of which he had the assistance of Robert 
ooke. It is described in detail by Mr. R. W. 
ymonds in his monograph on Tompion. 

In the study at the far, end of the drawing- 
om most of the sporting pictures are assembled. 
ere are a Wootton and two Seymours; one of the 
tter, dated 1738, is of Mr. Delmes’s Foxhounds 
ainst a landscape background of the Hampshire 
owns. But what steals the eye as soon as it is 
en is Stubbs’s beautiful group of mares and foals, 

felicitous in its composition and the gentle 

ythm of its curves as in the drawing and painting 

the individual horses (Fig. 12). The chestnut 

al, Antinous, was painted later on by Stubbs as 

racehorse with his jockey and trainer, Pilkington, 
a landscape supplied by Barret. 
(To be concluded) 
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13.—THE CEILING IN THE FORMER DINING-ROOM WITH PAINTINGS 
VERRIO, DESTROYED IN THE FIRE OF 1902 


BY 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE CARIBOU 


Written and Illustrated by H. MORTIMER BATTEN 


URING recent years there has been a 

remarkable increase among the big game 

of Canada, the outstanding exception 
being the caribou. For some time there have 
been signs of steady deterioration among the 
great herds of these animals of the northern 
tundras, and when in 1954 I visited British 
Columbia I did not expect to find the caribou 
so accessible and numerous as during previous 
visits. I did, however, anticipate some rem- 
nants of the once enormous stock still haunting 
their Rocky Mountain fastnesses. 

In this I was disappointed. From the 
Kootenays and through the vast foothills of the 
Cariboo, northwards across the Bulkley River 
country and the swollen catchment area of the 
Skenna right to the Yukon Territory, the reports 
of game wardens and Indians grew sad by 
iteration: ‘The caribou have moved a long way 
back.’’ This, in effect, meant that they were 
gone, or at any rate had shrunk back into the 


VANGUARD OF 
CANADA. The caribou are decreasing alarmingly in number, and unless active steps to preserve them 
are taken they may soon disappear 


A HERD OF 2,000 


hinterlands of their ancient stronghold. They 
are a wandering population, and even then I did 
not realise how serious was the shrinkage. 

In Alaska the post-war tempo of develop- 
ment has been accelerated to at least the same 
extent as in Northern Canada, and Alaska is an 
immense country. Thus it is to the credit of 
U.S. Game Management that, concurrently with 
the startling decline of caribou in Canada, those 
of Alaska have not appreciably suffered. The 
reindeer imported to meet the demands of the 
Eskimo there have admittedly served to relieve 
some of the pressure on the caribou, yet 
throughout Alaska’s vast wilderness, the drifting 
herds have remained intact while those of the 
Great North-West have been heading pell-mell 
for destruction. 

It is not a case of local migration. It is a 
story of the destination of tens of thousands of 
valuable wild beasts over a vast wilderness. It is 
an exact repetition of the slaughter of the bison, 
the last remnants of which, like those of the 
musk-ox, have been herded into safe sanctuaries. 

The story may as well begin when a few 
years ago a well-known explorer published his 
own impression of the disastrous decrease of the 
caribou of the Yukon and the Mackenzie. His 
report was met by indignant denial in official 
circles, but since then events have proved that 


CARIBOU IN 


he was not far short of the mark. After the war, 
optimism concerning the standing of the caribou 
could not long be maintained in the face of 
persistent reports from the North-West Terri- 
tories. There Eskimos, Indians and a not incon- 
siderable white settlement are dependent for 
many of the necessities of life upon the wild 
herds; 25,000 people are scattered over the 
western section of caribou country, remote from 
supplies of domestic meat, so that for them 
caribou meat is a staple food. Caribou skins 
provide sleeping robes and winter apparel, and 
caribou sinew serves for thread in the making 
of them, Such apparel is unsurpassed for 
insulation and lightness, for what clothing more 
likely to meet the requirements of this northern 
land than the skins of the creatures evolved 
there? Caribou fat is the only oil available for 
cooking and illumination, and caribou horn 
fulfils a thousand utilitarian uses from knife and 
tool handles to harness fittings and pistol grips. 


THE NORTH-WEST 


So, as the Beaver Indians moulded their lives 
round the beaver, the people of caribou country 
have adapted themselves to what the caribou 
provide. 

So let us consider what the disappearance 
of these animals from Northern Canada would 
mean, It would fall as a disabling blow to 
northern development and economy, for practi- 
cally the whole of this vast region is without 
road or rail transportation, and to make good 
the deficiency would require a re-organisation 
which would raise the cost of living to impossible 
proportions. It could not be done, ‘Trapping, 
prospecting and any kind of land development 
would come to a sudden end, and practically 
three-quarters of Canada’s territory would be- 
come more than ever an immutable wilderness. 
It would no longer be a region of free food and 
raiment. And what of the Indians? 

or many years naturalists and explorers 
have attempted to estimate the caribou popula- 
tion, and as recently as 1907 Ernest Thompson 
Seton set that of the Mackenzie-Yukon area at 
30 million, It would be unjust to call this a shot 
in the dark, yet it is incredible that during the 
succeeding eleven years it had depreciated to 
25 million, which was the estimate of Dr. R. M, 
Anderson, of the Natural History Museum, in 
1918. Neither is it conceivable that so marked 
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a period of decrease as recent surveys shoy 
could have escaped notice throughout the thirt 
years then ahead. We will proceed to that point 

Because of the vastness of their territory 
their nomadic habits, and their mass gathering 
at certain seasons, the caribou were set down a 
being as inexhaustible as the buffalo were con 
sidered when their herds blackened the prairies 
and it is as well to recall that as soon as th 
buffalo became regarded as a commercial pro 
position they were virtually exterminate 
within nine years. Is the same fate to befall th 
caribou? In the light of recent research it woul 
appear that such a culmination is inevitable 
unless the most far-reaching steps are successfu 
in preventing it. 

But there is this great difference. Th 
buffalo had outlived their day, and the tim 
had come when they had to go in the face o 
development, whereas the caribou are mor 
desirable to-day than at any time previously. 

It is perhaps unfortunate tha 
their fate does not rest in th 
hands of national or  federa 
government, Legislation alon 
cannot prevent their extermina 
tion. Their recovery rests entirel 
in the hands of the people inhabit 
ing the area where the caribou liv 
—or may be destined to die. 

Fear for the safety of thes 
important food animals duly led t 
the obvious necessity for intensiv 
investigation, and in 1948-49 fed 
eral and provincial authoritie 
undertook a co-operative survey 
This preliminary work was place 
under the leadership of Dr. A. W 
I’, Banfield, to whose report, issue: 
in The Beaver, a quarterly pub 
lished by the Hudson’s Ba 
Company, I am indebted for th 
following information concernin 
results, 

‘There was already in hand | 
vast amount of information fron 
explorers, settlers, game warden 
and the Royal Canadian (the! 
North-West) Mounted Police, andi 
was fully realised that for esti 
mating big-game populations lan 
countings are not so efficient a 
aerial countings. Land observa 
tion is localised by its slowness 
Over so vast an area it would b 
impossible to follow up the migra 
tions and to locate the groupin, 
points of such a restless animal a 
the caribou. No sooner would th 
great herds be found than the’ 
would drift on into impossibl 
country or be lost in the storms. Aerial survey 
on the other hand, would cover a very muc 
greater area, and the herds once located could b 
followed. Unlike moose, caribou are constantl 
on the move, but from the air their roads coul 
be seen and speedily followed to conclusions. I 
may be said that their lives consist of one vas 
migration, They are scattered over unendin: 
ranges, yet may be massed only at certain point 
and at certain seasons. During the spring, pat 
ticularly, the circulation and movement. i 
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ON THE DEATH OF AN OLD SHEPHERD 


GOOD old friends 

Who steal away 
And leave us lonely on the hill, 
Without your kindly wisdom new 
To shepherd us through good or ill, 
Thin blow the winds, 
And nights seem dark 
As we continue on the way! 
God grant us grace to tend the spark 
Which you have kindled in your day; 
For we must try your place to fill— 
Be prophet, counsellor and friend 
To youth who follows after, til 
We meet again at journey’s end! 

ELIZABETH VINING. 
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mtinuous, the herds tramping out 
iths easily discernible from the air. 
erial photographs taken at low alti- 
ides can bestudied undera miscroscope 
the laboratories, and the animals split 
to various groups so that reproduction 
otentialities can be summed up. 
erial observation, therefore, was 
scessary, but it was to be interlocked 
ith land-observation posts suitably 
aced. These land stations were to be 
iked together throughout caribou 
yuntry, and working in co-operation 
ith the planes, they were to prove of 
le greatest value. 

Such then were the arrangements 
ade and duly carried into effect by 
r. Banfield and his colleagues. The 
vestigating planes flew at an average 
sight of 500 ft. At such close range 
dividual beasts could plainly be seen 
id sharp photographs taken of them 
rainst the snow. Bedding grounds 
1d feeding grounds were noted, and 
ie size of the herds estimated by 
servers counting the number of 
sasts Over equal strips from opposite 
des of the plane. Dr. Banfield writes: 
Simultaneous air and ground counts 
big game have indicated that such aerial 
rveys are fairly dependable, but tend to be 
out 20 per cent. low.”’ 

By these means the survey of 1949 set the 
ibou herds of the continent between Hud- 
m’s Bay and the Mackenzie River at 670,800 
limals, this being the exact area where Seton, 
2 years previously, had set the figure at 30 
iliion, and Dr. Anderson, 11 years after him, 
24 million! 

Other interesting figures arrived at during 
r. Banfield’s survey are: 


Calf crop ... : 145,000 
Caribou killed by ‘trappers and 

hunters 20,000 
Caribou killed by cians 50,000 
Caribou killed by Eskimos ... 30,000 
Caribou killed by wolf predation 34,000 
Loss by diseases, drowning, etc. 34,000 


he mortality figures total 168,000, indicating a 
ficiency in the neighbourhood of 33,000 
limals. This is based chiefly on the calf crop, 
r the existing stock of breeding animals must 
» treated as a gradually depreciating capital 
ure. 


5KIMO HUNTER DRAWING HIS SPEAR-THROWING BOW 
* MUSK-OX HORN. In 1949 it was estimated that the Eskimos 
killed 30,000 caribou a year 


PART OF A CARIBOU HERD EMACIATED BY SCARCITY OF WINTER FEEDING. 
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“It may 


be said that their lives consist of one vast migration” 


In a subsequent survey in the spring of 
1955 Dr. Kelsall, of the Canadian Wildlife Ser- 
vice, set the caribou population at 277,000, which 
is some 60 per cent. less than Dr. Banfield’s 
1949 figure. 

Such are the physical features of caribou 
habitat and such are the habits of the animals 
themselves that, given reasonable treatment by 
man, they are able to hold their own, but so 
great is nature’s toll upon them that once man 
steps in with his powers of destruction and his 
wastage, the beam is tipped in favour. of their 
enemies. Investigations since the second World 
War have shown that disease, forest fires, death 
by drowning, food scarcity and wolf predation 
contribute to the decrease, but are not responsi- 
ble for it, so where else can we look than to man 
himself? 

The period of decline probably started some 
years before it was seriously noticed, and the 
sudden and startling drop caught a suffering 
species ill-prepared to withstand it. Conscious- 
ness started along the coastal areas, where 
the cause of falling caribou stocks was put down 
to raiding parties from the ships butchering the 
animals and _ bearing 
them off to sea for their 
own consumption or 
perhaps for trading 
with isolated islanders. 
The effects of such raid- 
ing naturally showed 
locally, but, taking 
the whole vast range of 
the caribou, and the 
conditions prevailing 
along the Arctic coast, 
such activities are now 
set aside as_ con- 
tributory. 

Up to the end of 
the last war it seemed 
that the caribou were 
able to support Indians, 


Eskimos and _ white 
settlers without  seri- 
ously decreasing in 


numbers, but with the 
conclusion of hostilities 
development and settle- 
ment were progressively 
speeded up, and coin- 
cided with the period of 
caribou decline. The 
number reported killed 
by white settlers is only 
one-quarter of the total 
toll taken by Indians 
and Eskimos, but a 
decrease of game seems 
a normal sequence to 
increasing settlement. 
There are many who 
are of the opinion that 
the caribou had to go in 
any case over vast areas 


and this has undoubtedly led to a good deal of 
indifference. The part of the white pioneer is to 
maintain standards and to guide the natives 
along the road of betterment, and while it 
would be unfair to put the blame on progress 
there is no particular evidence of the white 
population of a good deal of the north-west 
having gone out of their way to conserve the 
caribou. In justice let us first consider the 
hunting methods of Eskimo and Indian. 

The old belief that the hunting tribes kill 
only what they require is not borne out in fact. 
Indeed, it is complete nonsense. When game is 
plentiful the tribes are apt to kill mercilessly and 
uselessly, piling up a squandered mass of 
corpses far in excess of their needs. The 
Eskimos and Indians of northern Canada are no 
exception, and it is certain that they waste 
more caribou carcasses than they use. 

During the warm months, when the meat 
will not keep, the caribou are simply valued for 
their skins. Hundreds are killed, the skin is 
removed and the carcasses are left to rot. So 
the appalling wastage goes on from season to 
season, for with the approach of winter it is 
quite customary to leave the food carcasses 
unprotected save for a thin covering of snow. 
The heads of the bulls are propped up or 
doubled back so that the antlers protrude to 
mark the place, and though most of such car- 
casses remain sweet and usable for several 
months, it only needs some strong-jawed animal 
such as wolf or bear to break through the 
bone-hard hide and the whole carcass is 
quickly torn to pieces by ravens and other 
carrion eaters. 

Moreover, if a wolverine chances to find 
such a cache he is likely to musk carcass after 
carcass so that neither man nor beast can touch 
it. Hundreds of tons of good caribou meat are 
destroyed not only by the carelessness of Indians 
and Eskimos, but also by the indifference of 
white settlers in these and other ways. 

Trappers very often change their plans 
after they have killed their winter’s supply of 
caribou, and, killing being so easy, their full 
caches are left untouched and a fresh supply 
duly hoarded. 

Strong caches and an effective method 
of marking them should be enforced—so far 
as it is possible to enforce anything in such 
a land. 

The time has clearly come when the resi- 
dents must set their houses in order if they are to 
retain their caribou. It is for them to advise, to 
assist and to educate Eskimos and Indians. 
That is what the conservationists are working 
for; that is what we hope will happen. But how 
will the story end? There willalways be caribou 
in the wilderness, but the days of their great- 
ness are gone. They will never again be esti- 
mated by the million as Seton and Anderson 
knew them. They will never again be a depend- 
able food supply throughout the North-West 
Territories. In that sense they are as assuredly 
doomed as the buffalo was doomed. 
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ONWARDS TO CHELTENHAM 


T is hard to reconcile oneself to the departure 
i of old friends, and those who go racing 
under National Hunt rules will have 
mourned the death of Galloway Braes, a brilli- 
ant but impetuous jumper, who met his end as 
the result of a fall in the King George VI 
Steeplechase at Kempton Park on December 27, 
just as they will miss Halloween, a small horse 
of great courage, who was promptly retired 
when it was discovered that his many exertions 
were beginning to impose too severe a strain on 
his heart. Others who have left the scene, tem- 
porarily, at any rate, are Limber Hill, winner of 
last year’s Cheltenham Gold Cup; Cruachan, 
who finished fourth in that race; and Sir Ken, 
three times winner of the Champion Hurdle 
Challenge Cup, who had shown remarkable pro- 
ficiency over fences before sustaining a crushing 
fall at Manchester last Easter. Of these, Limber 
Hill and Cruachan are unlikely to race 
again this season, and though the news 
of Sir Ken is more encouraging—I am 
told that there is a good chance of his 
running within the course of the next 
few weeks—it is doubtful whether he 
will be fit enough to face a test as severe 
as that imposed by the Gold Cup. 

The dent made in the ranks of our 
first-class steeplechasers by the absence 
of the animals mentioned above is 
severe, as was emphasised by the fact 
that only six runners turned out for the 
King George VI Steeplechase, one of 
these being the ill-fated Galloway Braes. 
The race was won by Mr, G. G. Law- 
rence’s Rose Park, who has failed three 
times in the Gold Cup, and who, before 
this surprising victory, had only once 
been victorious over a distance of more 
than two and a half miles, and then 
against moderate opposition. Indeed, 
by and large, it might seem that the 
prospect of one of the Old Brigade— 
or, rather, what is left of it—winning 
this year’s Gold Cup is somewhat re- 
mote, though Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother's Devon Loch, who was 
runner-up to Rose Park at I<empton, 
and who, but for a fall on the flat some 
50 yards from the winning-post, could 
have won last year’s Grand National, 
and Mrs. J. White’s Lochroe are likely 
to be formidable contenders. But 
Devon Loch takes a long time to get 
warmed up on park courses, and 
Lochroe, a dapper gelding by ing 
Hal out of a mare by Knight of 
Kilcash, has not quite lived up to 
his promise, added to which there is 
some doubt about his getting three 
and a half miles on a stiff course, 
especially if the going should be heavy. 

If one excludes Devon Loch and Lochroe, 
the race for this year’s Gold Cup would seem to 
involve a contest between the Irish con- 
tingent and the pick of our novice steeple- 
chasers, and the records go to show that it is 
rare for inexperienced jumpers to triumph in 
this race, since they are apt to become unnerved 
by the quickness and precision of their oppo- 
nents’ jumping. Certainly in the days of Golden 
Miller, who won the race five times running in 
the years 1932 to 1936, one serious mistake was 
sufficient to put paid to a horse’s chance, though 
more recently a horse capable of great speed on 
the flat has been known to get away with 
indifferent jumping, as, for example, in 1953, 
when the Irish horse, Knock Hard, crashed 
through a number of obstacles and still had 
sufficient energy left to pulverise the opposition 
on the steep rise to the winning-post. But 
Knock Hard, as his name implies, was a tough 
customer, and having taken part in the hurly- 
burly of a Manchester November Handicap 
three months earlier, he was not to be diverted 
by the fences of Prestbury Park. 

It may be that the winner of this year’s 
Gold Cup will be a horse who comes from Ire- 
land, and who, in spite of the fact that he won 
a steeplechase at the National Hunt Meeting as 


By DARE WIGAN 


long ago as 1954, has had little racing. The 
animal referred to is Royal Approach, a six- 
year-old gelding by King’s Approach from 
Flotation, a mare by Felicitation, and I see that 
when commenting on his performance I 
expressed the view that he was, without doubt, 
the most promising young steeplechaser of 
recent years, and that it was not difficult to 
visualise his winning the Gold Cup the following 
year. In fact, Royal Approach, after winning 
the Irish Grand National, was injured so badly 
that there was doubt about his being able to 
race again. However, on December 15 last, 
when carrying 12 st. 7 lb., he ran unplaced in a 
hurdles race at Mullingar, and then, on Decem- 
ber 26, he finished second in a two-horse race, 
run over three miles at Leopardstown, to 


1955. Royal Approach, receiving 7 Ib., was 
beaten by half a length, and Chaseform Note- 
book states that he did not jump fluently to 
start with, but improved when the pace 
quickened. “Made a mistake at the third last 
and tore a plate off, which probably cost him 
the race,’’ adds the writer, who suggests that 
the performance brings him right into the 
picture as a Gold Cup prospect. I agree with 
him. 

Horses bred and trained in Ireland have an 
enviable record in the Gold Cup since the war, 
having won it five times since 1946, and their 
record in the Champion Hurdle Challenge Cup 
is scarcely less impressive. But recently there 
has been a spate of high-class French-bred 
hurdlers, Sir Ken’s three victories of 1952-54 
having been followed by those of Clair Soleil 
and Doorknocker. In fact, just as it is the cus- 
tom of those in search of a promising steeple- 
chaser to head for Limerick or Tipperary, so do 
astute trainers visit Normandy with the object 
of buying cheaply a likely hurdler, or, better 
still, a dual-purpose animal that will prove 
capable of winning on the flat in summer and 
over hurdles in the winter. This year, as usual, 
there are a batch of French-bred horses entered 
for the Champion Hurdle Challenge Cup, and 


one of them, Loliono II, is an exceptional 
promising jumper. Loliono II is only four yea 
old, but in spite of the fact that only two hors 
of this age have won the race in the last 4 
years, I should not be surprised if he were © 
make it three. 

Looking farther ahead to the Grar 
National, which this year reverts to the trad 
tional Friday—the actual date is March 29- 
there are 68 entries, including four previo 
winners of the race, E.S.B., Quare Times, Roy 
Tan and Early Mist, as well as Devon Loc 
whose tragic failure last year I have alreac 
mentioned. There are, I suppose, few racit 
journalists who, however careful they may | 
to avoid the use of clichés, have not at son 
time or another remarked that the Grar 
National is a law unto itself, or words to thi 
effect, and at least the observation has the mez 


LOLIONO II, ONE OF A BATCH OF FRENCH-BRED HURDLERS ENTERED FOR TH 
CHAMPION HURDLE CHALLENGE CUP, WINNING THE CHRISTMAS ROSE HURDLE RAC. 
AT HURST PARK ON DECEMBER 14 


Quare Times, the Grand National winner of 


of being true, for it has been proved over ar 
over again that a horse, though he may be 
champion over park fences, will flinch at tl 
four miles, 856 yards of the Aintree course wit 
its 30 formidable obstacles. Indeed, with tl 
exception of Freebooter, no class steeplechase 
in the generally accepted sense of the word, hi 
won the race since Royal Mail triumphed - 
1937, and Freebooter was essentially an Aintré 
horse who lacked the speed to win the Go! 
Cup. 

This year, in spite of a formidable Iris 
entry that includes a contingent of five sul 
mitted by V. O’Brien, who has saddled thre 
winners of the Grand National, four winners « 
the Gold Cup and three winners of the Champic 
Hurdle Challenge Cup since the war, I, for on 
intend to remain faithful to Devon Loc! 
Already he has shown that he can jump tl 
course and stay the distance, and there is 1 
reason to suppose that he will be facing strong: 
opposition than last year. Moreover, with fot 
previous winners entered for the race, it seen 
unlikely that he will be asked to carry a pr 
hibitive weight. One thing, at any rate, 
certain; and that is that if he should win, tho: 
who are at Liverpool on the great day w 
witness such scenes of enthusiasm as they w: 
remember all their lives. 
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BLESSING THE PLOUGH 


JT needs smartenin’ up a bit,’’ said the 
farmer. “So do us,’ murmured his plough- 
man. Perhaps a few older boys would do it, 

omeone suggested. An adult would have to 
ein charge, I warned. “One lad ’ll do a lot,” 
aid the ploughman. ‘‘Two of ’em ’ll do only 
alf what one does; an’ three of ’em’d do 
owt.” 

I never knew who did brighten it up in the 
nd. I only knew that as the band of change- 
ingers secured their bell ropes, and the great 
vest doors beneath the tower were flung open, 
here moved into the nave an old horse plough 
vhich, if not polished and shining, did at least 
how signs of having once been hardly less 
mmaculate than the ploughmen who pulled it 
long the stone floor. Successive generations of 
hires and ploughboys had guided it through the 
tubborn Sussex clays until half the moles with- 
a a mile of our church must have been familiar 
vith the clatter of its chains. 

Then the last Shires died and were not 
eplaced. Men who sometimes paused behind 
he plough to marvel at the scarcity of stones in 
hese Sussex fields rejoiced that the acres of 
inglish soil were matched by acres of oil in the 
fiddle East. The old horse plough was shoved 
side and forgotten—until the day we revived 
he ancient ceremony of blessing the plough on 
he second Sunday in January. 

Years of rain and snow had not improved 
he mouldboard; the share and coulters wore a 
hick coating of rust. Yet the sidesman was 
opeful. “Plenty of elbow grease is all it needs,”’ 
e said. 

* OK OX 

Through half that week men and women 
uietly filled their days with elbow grease 
pplied to the glory of God. The brasses were 
olished until they shone like the sun; the altar 
rontal was straightened and the service papers 
rade ready. The best chrysanthemums, kept 
ack for the day, were brought into the chancel 
> provide vivid splashes of colour beneath the 
rindows where small tortoiseshells were hiber- 
ating. 

On “practice night,’’ beneath a sky pierced 
y a thousand stars, I tip-toed into the nave 
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where a dim light flowing from the chancel 
pushed back the darkness until it lurked only in 
the corners and under the roof. The choir boys, 
cherubic of countenance if not of conduct, were 
rehearsing the hymns for Sunday. Hearing 
their voices I forgot for a moment that the 
shortest day was past, that the birds seeking 
food about the frost-bound earth would find 
each day embroidered with precious minutes of 
extra daylight. For the choir were singing a 
harvest hymn that made the January night 
belong to October. 

We plough the fields and scatter 

The good seed on the land... 

If every bishop, invited to a dozen Harvest 
Festivals each year, were to count the number 
of times he has mounted the pulpit to the strains 
of this hymn, he might well produce a figure 
which reads like a typical score by P. B. H. May. 

Yet nowadays, we sing it on Plough 
Sunday, too. “And why not?”’ demanded the 
dairyman, who takes the collection as if the 
offertory bag were a milking pail, and the con- 
gregation apt to kick the unwary. Why not, 
indeed? The farming year cannot be divided 
into neat, air-tight compartments. Every day is 
harvest-tide for the dairymen; each harvest- 
tide, when the wind leaps between the stooks, 
or the wheat tumbles before the combine, there 
is a new beginning, a revival of faith which 
prompts the farmer to plough in hope. 

* OK 

The north door creaked open, and in their 
eagerness to discover who was entering the 
nave, the choirboys forgot to sing in tune. 
Huddled in a distant corner I could neither see 
the faces of the newcomers nor hear their voices. 
Their firm, measured tread along the aisle, 
though, was unmistakeable, reminding me of 
open furrows, and rooks and gulls—and now 
even buzzards?—following the plough. Sailors 
slouch to balance the motion of the sea; plough- 
man plod to harden the grip of their boots on the 
treacherous clay. 

“Reverend Father,’ declared one plough- 
man, as he reached the chancel steps. ‘“‘The 
plough is the sign of all our labour in the 
countryside: the plough is the foundation of the 


LAYING UP THE CAR - 


ECAUSE the present severe petrol ration- 
3 ing and the possibility that it may extend 
well into the summer may tempt some 
1otorists to lay their cars up until better times 
sturn, a few hints as to how this can best be 
one may be worth while. There is nothing 
quired which should be beyond the ability of 
he average Owner. 

The decision to lay a car up should be 
uken when the fuel tank is no longer full, as 
he car should not be stored for any period 
mger than about two or three months with 
1el in the tank, and the less fuel there is the less 
ksome will be the task of drawing it off. The 
>quisite number of air-tight fuel cans should be 
btained in advance to store the fuel. If the car 
; fitted with an electric petrol pump it is 
ossible to empty the tank by disconnecting the 
etrol pipe between the pump and the car- 
urettor, inserting the end into a suitable can 
nd switching on. On other cars it will be 
ecessary to remove the drain plug fitted on the 
ottom of the fuel tank. This should be done 
ith great care, making sure that the spanner 
sed is of exactly the correct size, as the plug 
ill have been exposed to the effects of dirt and 
1oisture for a long time and may be tightly 
ummed. To avoid irritating trouble when the 
me comes to put the car back on the road, the 
arburettor should also be emptied of petrol. 
etrol left in tbe carburettor will almost 
srtainly deteriorate and cause difficulty in 
-arting. 

The sparking plugs should then be removed, 
nd about an eggcupful of engine oil squirted 
ito each cylinder. The plugs should then be 
splaced, and the engine turned once or twice 


by means of the starting handle to spread the 
oil well over the cylinder walls. There might 
seem to be little more to do under the bonnet, 
but, particularly in our damp winters, there are 
other details requiring attention. The coil and 
distributor should be covered with a plastic 
material, and the folds secured with adhesive 
tape. This will help to prevent accumulations 
of damp from entering the coil and distributor 
by running down the wires. All controls under 
the bonnet, including throttle and choke con- 
trols, should be thoroughly cleaned around all 
joints, and then liberally coated with oil to 
prevent them from becoming rusted. 


Protecting the Finish 


Next, the whole car should be thoroughly 
washed and polished. No great effort should be 
made to obtain a high polish, and it is better to 
use a good wax polish liberally, as this will help 
to protect the finish. Because of the rather 
doubtful quality of much chromium plating in 
these days, special steps should be taken to 
protect it. There are many proprietary materials 
available which can be applied, but it is essential 
to make sure that the plating is completely dry 
before applying them. Because water, perhaps 
trapped temporarily behind the bumper over- 
riders, might affect the adherence of the pro- 
tective coating, it is worth while using either a 
tyre pump or the blowing portion of a vacuum 
cleaner to get rid of it. If one’s car has wooden 
trimmings on the fascia and door cappings, a 
thorough cleaning with a good floor polish will 
help to prevent the woodwork from losing its 
brilliance during storage. All floor mats should 
be removed and given a good beating, or a 
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farmer’s work.’’ Then without a pause he 
added: “‘ Reckon they'll hear me, Rector, right 
at the back?” 

Reverently and carefully, the men re- 
hearsed the words they would utter on Plough 
Sunday. Then as the clock chimed in the 
darkened tower, the choirboys scurried into the 
vestry. Soon their lively chatter in the lane 
almost swamped the raucous hooting of the 
tawny owls. “I reckon all will be well on the 
day,’’ said the ploughman. 

* OR OK 

The congregation were in their seats early. 
Soon they were reinforced by a group of young 
farmers with frank, open faces. The stockmen, 
the ploughmen and the children who are as 
familiar with tractors as their elders were with 
the old Shires were spruced in their Sunday 
best. The people rose as the choir entered the 
centre aisle and paused before the west door. 

“We come on Plough Sunday,’ declared 
a farmer, his words couched in the slow rhythm 
of the Weald, “‘as representatives of the 
parish ... to offer the work of the countryside 
to the service of God.” 

“We wish you good luck in the Name of the 
Lord,” replied the Rector. “‘May God preserve 
your going out and your coming in from this 
time forth for evermore.”’ 

Slowly the procession moved into the 
chancel, the choir and ploughmen, processional 
cross and plough. So the service of praise, 
penitence and petition moved to its climax in 
the blessing of the plough, “‘God speed the 
plough, in fair weather and foul, in success and 
disappointment, in rain and wind, or in frost and 
sunshine, God speed the plough.” 

Ten minutes later the old horse plough 
was drawn along the churchyard path to the 
shadow of the ancient yew. ‘“It’d better be 
smartened up a bit for next year,’’ said the 
farmer. 

“Plenty of elbow grease is all it needs,” 
murmured the ploughman. 

Perhaps a small announcement will appear 
in our Parish Magazine. “Volunteers .. . able 
to apply elbow grease to the glory of God... 
please telephone the Rectory.” 


By J. EASON GIBSON 


thorough cleaning with a vacuum cleaner, 
and it is worth while scattering some anti-moth 
compound under the mats and around their 
edges. If the roof lining is of cloth, it should be 
similarly treated. If the windows of the car are 
firmly closed there should be no difficulty with 
the chromium plating inside the car, but, if it 
is desired to make assurance double sure, the 
rims of instruments, small controls and the like 
can be smeared with some petroleum jelly. 

The next stage in the operation is to grease 
all bearings on the car with the greatest 
thoroughness. It is not enough to give one quick 
shot to each bearing. Enough grease should be 
forced in to each bearing to make sure that all 
old grease is expelled, and this is particularly 
important on such bearings as those on which 
the clutch and brake-pedal shafts operate, and 
those on the steering connections. The oppor- 
tunity should be taken of checking that the 
wheel bearings are properly lubricated. If it has 
previously been found that the grease gun 
supphed with the car is insufficiently powerful 
to force the old grease out of the bearings, this 
task should be entrusted to one’s service station 
before the rest of the total job is started, but it is 
most important, in my opinion, to make sure 
that each individual bearing is efficiently dealt 
with. If there is any suspicion that an individual 
nipple is blocked, now is the time to have it 
dealt with, rather than trust to one’s memory 
to have the trouble rectified when the car is 
next wanted on the road. 

It is not a waste of time, on all cars with 
semi-elliptic rear springs, to have the springs 
well sprayed with penetrating oil, making sure 
that none is allowed to come in contact with the 
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tyres, as oil is very damaging to rubber. At this 
time of the year especially is it worth paying 
some attention to the battery. Even if the car 
has been in use every day before laying up, the 
drain on the battery through the lights, heater 
and much restarting on short private trips, may 
mean that it is far from fully charged. It is wise, 
therefore, to have it charged up by one’s local 
service station. If one assumes the car is to be 
laid up for about three months, it will be wise to 
have the battery recharged after about one and 
a half months. Naturally, if there is anything 
seriously wrong with the battery—perhaps one 
cell damaged—this will be noticed by the service 
station during the initial charging. The chance 
can be taken of cleaning all corrosion off the 
battery posts and terminals of the wire leads, 
and coating them lightly with petroleum 
jelly. 

The tyres, including the spare, should be 
blown up to the correct pressure, and the car 
securely jacked up to prevent the same part of 
tyre from taking the full weight of the car for 
such a long time. Suitable blocks of wood, or 
straight-edged bricks, [can be used as supports 
after the car has been jacked up with the jack 
in the tool kit. The radiator should then be 
drained, after removal of the radiator cap to 
make sure that an air lock cannot possibly pre- 
vent full draining. A small notice can be tied to 
the steering wheel to remind one that the radia- 
tor is empty, or the radiator cap can be placed 
on the driving seat, to prevent one from driving 
off with an empty radiator. 

Returning to Service 
When the car is to be returned to service 


great care should be taken that no step in the 
operation is omitted, and I have found it best 
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to make out a small job card so that mistakes 
can be avoided. It will usually be found best— 
and this is itself an aid to the memory—to do 
the operation in reverse order. When the radi- 
ator is to be filled the drain cock, or cocks, 
should be left open for a short time to make sure 
that all air locks are dispersed. It is a wise pre- 
caution to check the tyre pressures before lower- 
ing the car to the ground, in case there should 
have been a slow puncture when the car was 
jacked up, Then the battery should be replaced, 
care being taken that the leads are firmly 
attached to the terminal posts. 

Next, the interior of the car should be 
cleaned out, and in many cases, because of ill- 
fitting garage doors, it will be found as well to 
wash and polish the car as a whole. The pro- 
tective coverings over the coil and distributor 
can now be removed, and it will be helpful to 
give the engine a few turns over with the start- 
ing handle to assist in freeing it. The petrol 
tank should next be filled, and the engine again 
turned over a few times to allow the fuel pump 
to suck up some petrol. It will speed up matters 
in most cases if the float chamber is removed 
from the carburettor, and filled up carefully 
from a can with petrol. This should ensure that 
the engine starts at the first attempt. As oil was 
inserted in the cylinders before storing there may 
appear to be excessive smoke on first starting 
the engine, but this will soon clear away. Once 
the engine is runniag it will be wise, by inspect- 
ing the instruments, to make sure that the oil is 
circulating properly, and that the dynamo is 
charging correctly. One’s first job on leaving the 
garage is to make sure that the brakes are work- 
ing perfectly as the brake linings may have be- 
come coated with damp during storage. Opinions 
differ as to whether the brakes should be on or 
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off during storage. My own preference is to 
leave them in the off position, as this prevents 
any tendency for the linings to stick to the 
drums. 


DOUBLE ROAD LINES 


EGULAR readers may recall that on more 

than one occasion I have described methods 
of marking roads with double lines which are in 
use in both Scandinavia and France. The lines 
indicate clearly to motorists when it is safe to 
cross the middle of the road. Where the two- 
lines are solid it is an indication that it is unsafe 
for motorists on either side of the road to cross, 
but when one line is broken it indicates that the 
motorist on the same side can safely cross 
the crown of the road. On corners, or on the 
crest of a hill, the lines are used so that the 
driver whose position makes it safe to overtake 
is allowed to do so, but the other driver has to 
wait until the solid line on his side becomes — 
broken. This system works remarkably well 
abroad, and appears to be most effective in pre- 
venting the cutting of corners and overtaking on 
blind corners or on the crest of hills. 

The Ministry of Transport is going to ex- 
periment with this system of road marking in 
the Home Counties: on A20 (London to Folke- 
stone), and A3 (London to Portsmouth). It is 
not at the moment intended that failure to 
comply with the marking will be an offence, but 
the advice given in the Highway Code that the 
solid line should not be crossed unless the driver 
can see that it is safe to cross will apply. There 
is no doubt that the lines I have seen in both 
Scandinavia and France are sited with remark- 
able skill, and it is sincerely to be hoped that as 
much skill and insight will be used by the 
Ministry in its interesting experiment. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


AN EGG WITHOUT A 
YOLK 


IR,—A friend of mine who keeps 

Marans hens sent me some of their 
eggsasa present. On having one of them 
boiled for breakfast, I was amazed to 
find that there was no sign whatever 
of any yolk. The egg was, however, 
quite full of the white, which was per- 
fectly good. Is this unique? I have 
never before come across an egg with 
no yolk.—Joun H. Dixon, Bishopstone, 
Seaford, Sussex. 

{The occurrence is unusual, but 
not unique, Normally there is some 
suggestion of a yolk; or, more often, 
when an egg having no yolk is laid, - 
the egg itself is abnormally small. A 
possible explanation is that the yolk 
left the yolk sac and began its course 
of several hours through the oviduct, 
which set in train the natural mechan- 
ism of the tract. However, for some 
reason the yolk was interrupted in its 
progress and did not reach the point 
at which the albumen had _ been 
assembled, so that the yolk was not 
included in the albumen, which, pass- 
ing on down the oviduct, was normally 
covered by the two membranes and 
subsequently the shell. 

Sometimes the laying of an ab- 
normal egg of that kind is a sign that 
the hen is coming to the end of a 
natural laying cycle and that as a 
result she will have the normal resting 
period before resuming laying.—ED.] 


COLOUR BAR AMONG 


TRIPLET BULL CALVES BORN AT BREAMORE, HAMPSHIRE 
See letter: Triplet of Calves 


told me that the fox characteristics 
came from a fox which had been one 
of the dog’s grandmothers. 

Since your article appeared a 
keeper told me that one of his wife’s 
family was a shepherd years ago in 
Essex and had a sheep dog which was 
the product of a collie and fox cross. 
The curious part of the story was that 
the dog would hunt and kill foxes.— 
SIMON CLARKE, Cridmore Farm, Chil-— 
lerton, Newport, Isle of Wight. 


THE HARVEYS OF ROLLS 
PARK 


Srr,—I have been interested to see the 
correspondence arising from Mr, 
Bruen’s letter about a miniature 
showing a member of the Harvey 
family, of Rolls Park, Essex, of which 
I am head (Collectors’ Questions, Oct- 
ober 18, 1956). Since there is this 
interest in the family and since also 
the 300th anniversary of Doctor 
William Harvey’s death is due for 
commemoration in June, there are 
one or two points that I would like to 
make. 

The first concerns your answer 
to Mr. Bruen, which is not wholly 
correct. William Harvey and _ his 
lovely wife, Emma, had five sons—not 
two. One of these sons, Stephen, is 
certainly worthy of mention, for he 
served with distinction in the Ameri- 
can War and was killed at Saratoga in 
1779. William, an Essex M.P., died in 
the same year as Stephen. Edward 
and Thomas both died when they 


ANIMALS 


Sir,—In support of Mr. Manners’s 
observations on the strict separation 
maintained between his Black Welsh 
Mountain sheep and the Cheviots 
running in the same grazing (Decem- 
ber 27, 1956), the estate on which I 
work carries Ayrshire herds and, while 
the demand for beef justified the 
practice, Aberdeen-Angus bulls were 
crossed with selected cows and heifers 
to produce quite a useful animal. 
Although these calves were reared in 
the same boxes as the pure Ayrshire 
calves, as soon as they were turned out 
to grass they kept rigidly in their own 
colour groups, of black from _ the 
Angus cross and red-and-white from 


the pure Ayrshires. It was a help when 
it was necessary to cut out one group 
from the other, but there appeared to 
be no explanation—JAmeEs_ Ross, 
Longstock, Stockbridge, Hampshire. 


TRIPLET OF CALVES 


Str,—The triplet of calves shown in 
the accompanying photograph, seen 
with their Shorthorn dam, were born 
on December 19, 1956, at Home Farm, 
Breamore, Hampshire, which is directed 
by Lt.-Col. E. J. Stanford for Sir 
Westrow Hulse, Bt. They were sired 
by an Aberdeen-Angus bull. All three 
are bull calves. Two were born to- 
gether, and the third came later.— 
W. J. HANprorp, Greenways, St. 
Mary’s-road, Harnham, Salisbury. 


FOX-DOG CROSSES 


Sir,—In Mr. J. Wentworth Day’s 
article on fox-dog crosses he says that 
it is almost impossible to find a 
genuine example. 

At the end of the second World 
War there used to be a shepherd on a 
farm adjoining the Briddlesford estate, 
near Wootton, on the Isle of Wight, 
with a dog whose fox-like appearance 
attracted my attention. The dog was 
the size of a fox with a fox-mask-like 
face and bushy tail. The colour was 
entirely different, being almost black. 
The body was perhaps more dog-like 
than fox-like. Apparently the dog was 
a mongrel with some sheep dog blood. 
The old shepherd, who has since died, 


were very young, and Eliab, who 
succeeded to the property, was in 
command of the Téméraive at the 
Battle of Trafalgar. 

Of the girls there were four. 
Mary died when she was only three. 
Emma (1753-1835) married William 
Chaloner, of Guisborough, Yorkshire. 
Maria (1755-1822) married George 
Wilbraham, of Cheshire. She was to 
die a tragic death in a carriage acci- 
dent within a stone’s throw of Rolls 
Park. Henrietta (1762-1782) died a 
spinster. It may well be that one of 
these girls forms the subject of Mr. 
Bruen’s miniature. 

During the late war Rolls Park 
was occupied by thirteen different 
regiments of troops; it was ringed 


NNER OF THE VILLAGE CLUB OF 
SKENFRITH, MONMOUTHSHIRE 


See letter; The Village Club 


ind by heavy anti-aircraft guns and 
fered many near-misses from enemy 
mbs. By the time the war was over 
» place was shattered beyond all 
ssibility of repair, and it was my sad 
ty to agree to its demolition. 
rtunately we were able to save all 
t one of the portraits in the big 
wwing-room. The portrait that we 
re unable to save was one of Thomas 
rvey’s seven sons. It was cut out 
1 stolen during the war and we 
ieve that the thief was under the 
pression that he had acquired a por- 
it of the Doctor. Mr. Geoffrey 
yynes was able to identify the 
ctor as still intact, and I have now 
nded over Thomas Harvey and the 
naining sons, Doctor included, to 
> Royal College of Physicians on 
lefinite loan. 


To Mr. Geoffrey Keynes I feel I 
e a debt of gratitude that I can 
ver properly repay for forcing me to 
ye the Allan Ramsay portrait of 
oma Skynner. William Harvey 
ist have had Emma painted after he 
ought her back to Rolis as his bride 
en she was 18. Emma as we saw 
r after the Army had finished with 
> house was an appalling sight and 
my unpractised eye beyond redemp- 
n, but Mr. Keynes persuaded me to 


N APPLE TREE IDENTIFIED AS THE 
IURT PENDU PLAT GROWING IN A 
EREFORDSHIRE GARDEN, AND (right) 


SPECIMENS OF 


THE FRUIT 
See letter: Little-known Dessert Apples 
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take her to a firm, who 
restored her beautifully, 
and now she hangs here— 
a constant pleasure to us 
and a delight to everyone 
else who sees her. The 
remaining picture was 
a group of Harveys of 
about 1750. This also I 
have saved, but it is a 
problem because it is far 
too large to hang in the 
kind of house that one 
lives in to-day. 

There is one missing 
picture that must have 
vanished long before the 
war. It was of the Ad- 
miral in his full dress 
uniform and it used to 
hang in the dining-roomin 
the days when my uncle, 
General Sir Francis 
Lloyd, owned Rolls Park. 
I can only imagine that 
he must have bequeathed 
it to one of the Naval 
museums. I have tried 
in vain to trace it, and if 
any of your readers could 
help me in this matter I 
should be grateful.— 
ANDREW LLoyp, Shrubs- 
hill House, Lyndhurst, 
Hampshire. 


THE VILLAGE CLUB 


S1r,—In this age of the welfare state 
there is a special interest in recalling 
self-help a century ago, when the club 
was the most influential social institu- 
tion in the life of a village labourer. 
The embroidered banner of which I 
enclose a photograph was once carried 
in proud procession at the feast, and 
emphasises the friendly nature of these 
benefit societies with its motto: ‘‘ Love 
as brethren.” 

The 13th-century church of St. 
Bridget at Skenfrith, on the Welsh 
border, is so full of good things that 
this humble survival may easily be 
missed.—E. E. Kirsy, 80, Barton- 
voad, Kettering, Northamptonshire. 


LITTLE-KNOWN DESSERT 
APPLES 


S1r,—There has been some corres- 
pondence recently about little-known 
dessert apples (Devonshire Quarrenden 
and D’Arcy’s Spice), and this, with 
your recent editorial note about an 
East Malling Research Station project 
of breeding late-blossoming apples, 
makes me think that a note on another 
old variety, Court Pendu Plat—a 
specimen of which I have just had 
identified in my garden—may be of 
interest. 

H. V. Taylor (The 
Apples of England) calls 
it “perhaps the oldest 
variety of apple now 
grown in England,’’ per- 
haps older than the 
Devonshire Quarrenden, 
and one which may date 
back to Roman times. It 


still holds its own. The R.H.S. Diction- 
ary of Gardening quotes it as “good on 
heavy soils’’ and in use from December 
to May. Fruits, theiy Characters and 
Qualities, published by the Belgian 
Office National des Débouchés Agyri- 
coles et Horticoles (1954), gives it an 
outstanding testimonial: “‘of excel- 
lent quality as a dessert apple, ...a 
commercial variety of great value, 
well known and liked by the Belgian 
public, of very high commercial value 
because of its good keeping quality.” 
It is, however, recommended only for 
favourable districts, suitable soil (very 
good clay) and well-managed planta- 
tions. 


It is clear, I think, from the 
photograph of the fruit why it has the 
epithet “plat.’’ As to Court Pendu, 
Robert Hogg’s translation “suspended 
short ’’—‘‘the stalk being so short that 
the fruit sits, as it were, 
upon the branch’’—is 
much more apposite than 


the “Corps Pendu’— 
“hanging body’ — 


derivation suggested in 
Herefordshive Pomona. 

The first photograph 
is of the specimen here, 
which, in spite of neglect, 
has cropped abundantly 
in the last two seasons. 
For the rest, the fruit 
reddens remarkably 
where exposed to sun, and 
has a firm flesh with 
an aromatic flavour.— 
MARGARET JONES (Mrs.), 
Snowberry Cottage, Pres- 
ton Wynne, Hereford. 


THE STAUNTONS 


OF STAUNTON 
Si1r,—May I briefly sup- 
plement Mr. Hussey’s 
passing reference to the 
Stauntons of Staunton, 
in Nottinghamshire, who 
give their name to the 
Staunton tower at Bel- 
voir Castle, Leicester- 
shire, in his excellent 
articles thereon? 

Staunton still belongs 
to the Staunton family, 
who have held it from the 
Conquest to the present 
day. The present representative has 
been Rector of Staunton for many years 
and resides at Staunton Hall. The Rev. 
Dr. Staunton, whom Mr. Hussey men- 
tions at a Regency occasion at Belvoir, 
was a notable figure in Nottingham- 
shire for many years later, being Chair- 
man of Quarter Sessions. It is remark- 
able that the Duke of Rutland’s suc- 
cession to Belvoir from a line of an- 
cestors going right back to the feudal 
lord who received it from the Con- 
queror should be matched only six 
miles away by Mr. Staunton’s suc- 
cession to Staunton from a line of 
ancestors going right back to that 
feudal lord’s tenant.—R. B. BALDwin, 
Barnards, Mull-lane, Gervvards Cross, 
Buckinghamshire. 
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ADMIRAL KEPPEL IN 


LATER LIFE 


S1r,—The portrait of Admiral Keppel 
as a young man which you published 
in connection with the article on his 
column at Wentworth Woodhouse, 
Yorkshire (December 27, 1956), 
prompts me to send you a photograph 
of his portrait in later life, also by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, which hangs in 
the long drawing-room at Berkeley 
Castle. 

It shows Keppel as he was at 
about the time when the column was 
finished, but the Admiral has not 
remained as slim as his monument.— 
JoHN BERKELEY, Berkeley Castle, 
Gloucestershire. 


KEPPEL AND ADMIRAL BYNG 


S1r,—I wonder if I might comment 
on certain points arising out of the 


PORTRAIT OF ADMIRAL LORD KEPPEL 
BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. At Berkeley 


Castle, Gloucestershire 


See letter; Admiral Keppel in Later Life 


interesting article on Admiral Lord 
Keppel’s Column. 

Captain Augustus Keppel (as he 
then was) was the junior member of 
the court martial which tried and con- 
demned to death Admiral John Byng; 
but it is of interest to note that he 
played an active part in trying to pre- 
vent the sentence from being executed. 
He overcame a reluctance to speaking 
in public sufficiently to address the 
House of Commons ter the first time 
and revealed that he and other mem- 
bers of the court had misgivings about 
the sentence, but were prevented from 
saying more unless absolved from their 
oath of secrecy by Act of Parliament. 
A Bill to this effect was passed by the 
Commons, but failed to pass the Lords 
owing to the opposition 
of Lord Mansfield (a New- 
castle peer) and Lord 
Hardwicke. 

From 1733 to 1773 
Admiral Keppel’s family 
lived at Dyrham Park, 
only two miles from Ad- 
miral Byng’s new house, 
called, after his ances- 
tors’ home in Kent, 
Wrotham. It is interest- 
ing to speculate whether 
Keppel’s early promotion 
owed anything to patron- 
age from the Admiral 
who was his neighbour. 

It was not on the 
instructions of the King 
that Admiral Byng’s 
execution took place on 
the quarter-deck, but on 
those of Admiral Bos- 
cawen, who was in charge 
of the execution and who 
after a last-minute change 
of heart saved his col- 
league from the indignity 
of being shot on th¢ 
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forecastle. Incidentally, the quarter- 
deck in question was not, as is common- 
ly supposed, that of Admiral Byng’s 
own ship Ramillies, but that of Captain 
John Montague’s Monarque. It should 
be pointed out that the King consented 
to the execution only after the city 
merchants, who regarded the loss of 
Minorca as a danger to their Mediter- 
ranean trade, had threatened that he 


should have no more money if he 
relented. 
Lastly, it is not perhaps generally 


known that Voltaire felt so strongly 
about the treatment of Admiral Byng 
that, quite apart from the famous 
witticism to which your article refers, 
he wrote a personal letter to him en- 
closing a testimonial as to his conduct 
from the Duc de Richelieu, who was 
Admiral Byng’s opposite number in 
the Mediterranean.— JULIAN ByYNG, 
Wrotham Park, Barnet, Hertfordshire. 


WHAT WAS THE ARCH 
FOR? 


SIR, aving read with interest Mrs. 
Jones’s letter on the subject of heated 
garden walls (December 27, 1956), 
I am: wondering if any of your corres- 
pondents can tell me the purpose of 
the large arch shown in the enclosed 
photograph. 

It is placed between ten vee-boles 
(nine on one side and one on the other) 
at the northern end of the east-facing 
wall of the larger walled garden here. 
The height of the arch at the apex is 
four feet, the maximum width is four 
feet ten inches and the depth is nine 
and a half inches. The lower part of 
the arch, which goes down to the 
ground, is obscured in the photograph 
by plants growing in the flower-bed. 

The garden walls, which are of red 
brick, are probably of early-17th- 
century origin, and the bee-boles are 
described and illustrated in Volume 
LNIX (for 1955) of Ayrchaeologia 
Cantiana. No one, however, has yet 
been able to explain the purpose of 
the large arch.—F. S. ANDRUus, Scad- 
bury Manor, Southfleet, Gravesend, 
Kent. 


SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY 
RECONSIDERED 


Sir,—I much enjoyed Mr. 
Denvir’s article on Sir Francis 
Chantrey in your issue of December 
13, 1956, but as I am at work on a 
biography of Chantrey may I be 
allowed to correct some errors? James 
Watt, whose big monument . by 
Chantrey is in Westminster Abbey, 
was buried at Handsworth, near 
Birmingham, not Wandsworth, and 


Bernard 


COUNTRY 
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UNEXPLAINED 
WALL AT 


See letter; 


it was apparently at Birmingham that 
Haydon was staying when he walked 
to Handsworth. Also, the two birds 
shot by Chantrey were woodc@ck, not 
pheasants, and the famous monument 


in Lichfield Cathedral is to Mrs. 
Robinson’s two little girls. 
Mr. Denvir is surely rather hard 


on Chantrey when he describes him as 
presiding ‘‘over what was virtually an 
industry for the production of sculp- 
ture,”’ Though in a sense this is true, 
it is also true that Chantrey’s employ- 
ment of assistants was not at all 
unusual at that date, Famous por- 
trait painters such as Kneller and 
Reynolds had given up doing all the 
work on their portraits long ago, and 
of the sculptors Westmacott, Bacon, 
Nollekens and a great many others 
were no better than Chantrey in this 
respect. Apart from visual evidence 
there is plenty of contemporary 
written evidence to show that Chan- 
trey took a great deal of trouble over 
his portraits—M. I. Wess (Mrs.), 
20, St. John’s-avenue, Putney Hill, 
S.W.15 

{[Mr. Denvir writes: Reliance on 
the 1926 edition of the COG 
and Memoirs, where (Vol. 2, p. 711) 
a misprint records Hi vydon as Paling 
to “Wandsworth,” was responsible for 
the confusion of the neighbourhood of 
Birmingham with that of London. 
Mrs, Robinson’s monument was meant 
in the sense that she commissioned it, 
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ARCH ALONGSIDE 
SCADBURY MANOR, 
What was the 
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BEE-BOLES IN 
SOUTHFLEET, 


Arch For? 


A GARDEN 
KENT 


and the game error seems to have 
sprung from some subconscious pun 
about Coke’s peasantry. I had not 
meant to use the word industry in a 
pejorative sense, but wished rather to 
adumbrate a feeling of busy activity 


and constant commissions,—ED. | 


ANIMAL SYMBOLISM IN 
CHURCHES 


Sir,—The recent reference to a 
salamander on a font appeared a few 
days before I was able to visit, for the 
first time, the Dorset village of 
Melbury Bubb. I thought the en- 
closed photographs of the font there 
might be interesting, since here the 
salamander and thestag (righteousness) 
are both attacked by the same serpent 
(evil), while other beasts are playing 
parts in a way that some more 
learned reader mé vy be able toexpound., 

This famous font is made from a 
section of a Saxon cross (or so it is 
stated to be) and the carvings come 
upside down. As a font, this specimen 
is in the slightly ambiguous category 
(with a few others) of not being pre- 
Norman yet of being constructed of 
stone whose working is pre-Norman. 
It is stated by one authority that the 
font-makers turned the stone upside 
down because such carvings, alien to 
their own tradition, meant nothing 
to them. I find this difficult to credit, 
but have no more plausible suggestion 
to offer.—BYWAyMAN, Somerset. 


MORE MILES PER 
GALLON 


Sir,—Your motoring corresponden 
remarks on running a car on su 
fluids as paint solvent (December | 
1956) call for some comment, It 
of course, quite likely that the Min 
try of Fuel and Power has not pi 
hibited the use of such substitut 
though, I believe, their use was illeg 
during the war. It is, however, doul 
ful if any motorist willing to try t 
experiment would be able to obte 
white spirit by anv legal means, as 
will be just as scarce as petrol 
kerosene, 

If one is prepared to consider t 
use of kerosene, then white spi 
should certainly be acceptable sir 
it is a more volatile fuel than keroses 
though less volatile than petrol. Wh 
it is correct to describe it as a s 
vent (the same description may a 
be applied to petrol), white spi 
certainly has no deleterious effect 
tank linings, and it would not atta 
shellac diaphragms. In spite of th 
however, it is a very unsuitable fi 
for a mo. lern, high-compression engi 
and if used in significant amout 
would soon produce pinking a 
other troubles. One of the mé¢ 
serious effects of the use of wh 
spirit or kerosene is that on account 
its low volatility a portion may 
main unburnt and accumulate in 1 
lubricating oil in the sump and soot 
or later give rise to serious wear 
vital parts. 

The use of nail-varnish remoy 
or similar powerful solvents is, 
course, courting disaster. —HERBE 


W. Rupp, High Pines, Woode 
Drive, Sunninghill. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Mint for the Julep.— With referer 
to the letter headed Mint for | 
Julep? (December 27, 1956), I ha 
an implement absolutely iden 
cal with the one illustrated a 
described by Commander H., 
Custance, Mine has the same hea 
metal-plated mounts and was a 
made by Will and Finck, of § 
Francisco, The wood is lignum vit 
Epwarp H, Pinto, Oxhey Woc 
House, Northwood, Middlesex 


Hawker’s Flats.-Apropos of tf 
article The Father of Shoot 
(December 27, 1956), which refers 
Colonel Hawker’s shooting wild-fe 
in a punt from IXeyhaven, Han 
shire, no doubt this e xplains how t 
saltings at Keyhaven came to be kno 
as Hawker’s flats.—DENIS WILS¢ 
Park View, Moulton, Northampton. 


THE FONT AT MELBURY BUBB, DORSET, ON WHICH A SALAMANDER, STAG, SERPENT AND OTHER ANIMALS ARE CARVE 
The photographs are reproduced upside down, so that the carvings can be more easily made out 
See letter: Animal Symbolism in Churches 


CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


SE cy 


| MASTER Points scheme is the latest 
infliction for those who are imbued with 


the true British competitive spirit. 

enceforth, it appears, “‘the number of points 
yu hold will be the measure of your ability.”’ 

You start off by earning Local Points in 
»proved events, such as a monthly duplicate 
uirs at your club. A hundred of these points 
jual one Master Point, and a mere couple of 
.P.smake you a pike in your local pond with the 
tle of Club Master. From there you progress 
» Local Master (15 M.P.), County Master (50), 
ational Master (150) and eventually, with 
)O M.P., to the ultimate rank of Life Master. 

It was gratifying to be made an Honorary 
ife .Master along with half a dozen other 
serving cases, but that does not mean that I 
in rest on my laurels. A kindly correspondent, 
wing studied the first honours list of the 
ason, finds that I am credited with a measly 
M.P.; according to his calculations, I should 
+ heading the list with no fewer than 18. This 
‘vealed an obnoxious state of affairs; every 
me you earn a point, you are supposed to 
yply to a local or county secretary for a certifi- 
ite which you duly forward to the Master 
oints secretary for official registration. 

Leaving personal considerations aside, the 
‘heme must be voted a success, judging by a 
eavy increase in the entries for national com- 
etitions. Some of my tournament reports may 
yund cynical, but it is tmpossible for anyone of 
y uncharitable nature to remain on the side- 
nes; you don’t mind (much) if A and B win 
ie Masters’ Pairs, but the idea of C winning 
1e Masters’ Individual in your absence is more 
ian you can bear. Also, the larger the entry 
1e greater the chance of the early elimination 
f a rival all-star team. The new season has 
ready produced a series of major upsets. 

Form means nothing, for instance, in the 
fubert Phillips Bowl contest for mixed teams- 
f-four, where you partner each team-mate in 
im. The hand below forms part of a recent 
arrowing tale. 


@ 63 @ K 104 
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Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 

In Room 1 North and South were members 
f an all-international team, playing against a 
rovincial four who claimed to be near-begin- 
ers. South opened with Three Spades, and 
forth was greatly relieved when this call was 
assed out, undoubled, for a mere one down. 

The Room 2 proceedings were more lively 
nd left scope for some expert psychology. An 
1experienced South elected to pass, but showed 
igns of anxiety while his partner, after a pass by 
Vest, considered her hand at some length. But 
Jorth was a plucky little woman; undeterred 
y vulnerability and expert opponents, she 
pened One Heart. 

East’s natural inclination was to double, 
ut she was up against a typical Hubert Phil- 
ps Bowl snag. She had not previously played 
ith West, a dyed-in-the-wool scientist who 
night expect a double, of a Heart to show four 
ards in the other major, so it seemed safer to 
vercall with Two Diamonds. 

Now a finely attuned “‘ear’’ can pick up 
ertain vibrations at the Bridge table, and 
Vest’s earlier impression was confirmed by 
outh’s super-confident jump to Four Spades. 
Yorth would scarcely open without the goods, 
o that East probably had a hand of this type: 

@4 997 OCAKQ852 Gh J 1074 

Four Spades, then, would be cold, but a 
‘ive Diamond call was unlikely to go more than 
me down and might drive the opposition out of 
heir depth. (As his team-mates pointed out, a 
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HE NEW POINT COUNT 


complete psychologist would have noted North’s 
gasp of dismay when her partner bid Four 
Spades, of all things.) Anyway, North was 
happy to double Five Diamonds, and South 
nobly declined to press on with Five Spades. 
East skilfully got out for two down, but a swing 
of 600 points, following some earlier setbacks, 
was the last nail in the coffin. 

The elimination of an expert team can be 
explained in various ways, depending on cir- 
cumstances. Luck, of course, is the reason when 
one’s own team is involved. For example: 


West ®74 East @A 1085 
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Dealer, South. East-West vulnerable. 

A famous foursome were unlucky enough 
to be trailing in a Crockford’s Cup match 
against a far less experienced team. There is one 
consoling thought on such occasions: if you can 
hold out, some boards are bound to come along 
which offer a just reward for your superior 
technique. In Room 1, with the experts North- 
South, the bidding was as follows: 


South West North East 

No bid No bid 1 Club Double 
2Clubs 2 Diamonds 3Clubs’~ 3 Diamonds 
No bid No bid No bid 


In view of all that has been written on 
take-out double technique, West’s performance 
may strike you as incredible. East should be 
primarily interested in a major suit contract, 
yet his partner, although given a second chance 
to mention Hearts on a hand of some quality, 
evidently felt that he had done his bit in bidding 
Two Diamonds. Worse still, the final contract 
went one down. 

After a similar start in Room 2, the expert 
East-West pair sailed into the par contract of 
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a By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


Four Hearts. And that was how my team came 
to be knocked out in the first round, for South 
took the liberty of doubling on the following: 
Qa UG VOESi6 S256 4 he Ons 
The declarer tried all he knew, but had to 
go two down, so we lost five match points on a 
board which might well have produced a big 
swing in our favour. Unlucky, no doubt; but 
some light-hearted play earlier on was another 
factor in our defeat. A further example, from a 
Gold Cup match: 
West @ ... 


East @AKQ103 
C9 73 8 


© ike 72 ©Q108 
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Dealer, South. East-West vulnerable. 
In Room 1 our opponents had a slight mis- 
understanding on these cards. The bidding: 


South West North East 

No bid 1 Club 1 Spade Double 
No bid 1 No-Trump No bid 2 Spades 
No bid No bid No bid 


West was an unhappy man throughout the 
auction. There are two schools of thought on 
the meaning of a bid in an opponent’s suit, 
following a penalty double; here West assumed 
that his partner was loaded with Spades and had 
no interest in any other denomination. East 
just made his contract, but it was painfully 
evident that our pair in Room 2 would reach an 
impeccable Six Clubs. And so they did— 
unfortunately. Instead of gaining eight match 
points, we lost three on the deal. Yes—all four 
missing trumps had to be in one hand! 

This time, however, we triumphed over 
adversity and won the match. Furthermore, we 
learned that each of us had earned one Master 
Point. I shall have to exert myself to get my 
M.P. officially registered. Why should Boris 
Schapiro remain at the head of the honours list ? 


CROSSWORD No. 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 3 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1406, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 
not later than the first post on the morning 


Garden, London, W.C.2,” 
of Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Notre.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


SOLUTION TO No. 1405. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of January 10, will be announced next week. 
Weakling; 
Barsac; 11, Crannies; 13, Scurvy; 14 and 16, Tin-opener; 
19, Genuine; 20 and 21, Rising sun; 26, Clause; 27, Surplice; 
DOWN.— 
1, Howick; 2, Trajan; 3, Inland; 4, Linnet; 6, Seascape; 7, 
15 and 16, Begone; 
17 Procures; 18, Espalier; 19, Gnashing; 22, Nullah; 23, Spider; 


Hatfield; 5, Ostend; 9, 


ACROSS.—1, 


28, Raisin; 29, Gladioli; 30, Sprigs; 31, Charters. 
Ensuring; 8, Dockyard; 12, Sinuous; 


24, Citole; 25, Cecils. 


1406 . 


ACROSS 
Sleepy? A thousand would put a stop to that 
(4) 
. Startle the bosses? With shaggy dogs, 


perhaps (10) 
10. Iam myself a goddess, proclaims the sorceress 
(5) 
11. Single, Ava? That’s how to shock (9) 
2, Obviously a composer of cradle-songs (5) 
13, It sounds like a bullet round the whip (8) 
14. ‘‘Or the blue regions of the 
“Where the melodious winds have birth” 
—Blake (3) 
16. This large-size male is dynastic (5) 
17. Paradoxically it sounds as if it brings the 
music to a close (5, 4) 
20. With thisin France would it be fun to leap? (9) 
22. Cuts down hills (5) 
23. Agate was a one! (3) 
24, Or “The Man from the Ministry’’? He’s very 
noisy (8) : 
27, There’s a come-down inevitably awaiting him 
(5) 
29, His Boatswain was his dog (4, 5) 
30, Poets go into a huddle on the verandah (5) 
31. Is his job to give a final polish to the 
dictionary? (10) 
32. “Or wak’d to ecstasy the living uw 
—Gray (4) 


DOWN 
1. Sandy’s regiment maybe, but not the Desert 
Rats (5, 5) 
2. Dick from three; maybe among the sand- 
wiches (9) 
4, What the sceptic might look for among the 
spirits? (4, 5) 
5. Name one plant from the Nile (5) 
6. “ For heart that puts her trust 
“In reeking tube and iron shard” 
—Kipling (7) 
7. Yow ll find him in the list as I announced (5) 
8. Bishops’ surveys (4) 
9. Any in prohibition (6) 
15. Address for the missing letter (10) 
18. Tearful good wishes? (9) 
19. As told by Goliath round the camp-fire, 
perhaps (4, 5) 
21. Appropriate volume for a short journey (7) 
22. Those lovers of Hewlett (6) 
25. The household god is bidden to depart with 
music (5) 
26. Make a mistake alternatively make a mistake 
(5) 
28. The girls come up in a heap here (4) 


10, 


The winner of Crossword No. 1404 is 
Mrs. D. M. Coote, 
Redbrooks Wood, 
Hythe, 
Kent. 
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PERMACOLOR 


COLOURED ROOFING FELT 


RED or GREEN 
per 17 /- roll 


12 yds. x | yd. wide 


FOR BRIGHTER ROOFS 


DUSTLESS and CLEAN TO HANDLE 
DURABLE and ECONOMICAL 


PERMACOLOR is fixed 
manner as ordinary Roofing Felt. One roll is 


in the same 


sufficient to cover a roof area of 100 square 
feet (allowing for laps, etc.). 


There is only one 


A 
PERMANITE 
PRoouct 


ask for it by name 


AVAILABLE FROM IRONMONGERS 


BY APPOINTMENT SEEDSMEN 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE vi 


Lovely gardens are a feature in 
English life, and many of the most 
beautiful rely on Webbs’ for seeds, 
plants and advice. The 1957 Cata- 
logue, now available, is full of new 
and old favourites, with hints to 
take you round the year. Including 
“Flower Arrangement’ supple- 
ment by Julia Clements. 


NY 


WM 


CATALOGUE & 


ZY 
CAR EN CE oe! | ZH 


ENGLISH TOOLS LIMITED : CLARINGTON FORGE - 


(Stourbridge) LTD., (Dept. 29), 
STOURBRIDGE - WORCESTERSHIRE 
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** * FOR YOUR GARDEN * * * 


PERMACOLOR 


can have that well groomed look . 


The Springbok lawn rake gently stimulates 
turf growth and improves the condition 
of the lawn. Thousands of enthusiastic gardeners 
testify to its usefulness and effectiveness—it 
can work wonders for your lawn too. 


Gee 


SPRINGBOK 


LAWN OR GARDEN RAKE. 20’ WIDE 
Also ‘“‘BABY”’ model 6” wide, 8 teeth. 


ie) '8) 7/ 


‘Thermoplus’ transparent plastic 
film proved in use by professional 
market gardeners, is now available for 
your greenhouse. 

‘Thermoplus’ is easy to fix with 
tacks or simply by drawing pins. It is 
supplied in easily handled rolls. 


Theo. A. Stephens writes in The Sunday Times: 
“‘T lined one of my electrically heated 
greenhouses with ‘Thermoplus’. This 
house has a separate meter so I know 
the exact consumption of current. The 
thermostat has been kept at 50 deg. 
Working from outdoor thermometer 
readings, and also from an unheated 


NO HARD LABOUR! 


OR TIRESOME UPKEEP WITH THE 


SENLAC 
HARD TENNIS COURT 


DETAILS FROM THE MAKERS 


RUTHERFORD 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED 
BATTLE SUSSEX 
TELEPHONE: 468-9 
BRANCH OFFICE & SHOWGROUNDS 


SUNNINGDALE — BERKS 


HARD TENNIS COURT & SWIMMING POOL SPECIALISTS 


eT) 


TRAPPED AIR 


THERMOPLUS 
* 49 INNER SKIN 


r_\\ 


A layer of air is trapped 
between the outer glass 
and the “inner skin” of 
“Thermoplus’, thus 
insulating the house and 
eliminating draughts. 


Now available for the Amateur’s Greenhouse 


‘THERMOPLUS’ 


The INNER SKIN 
that keeps heat in 


glasshouse, I can get a fairly accurate 
idea of what it cost me to keep up this 
temperature in previous years and the 
cost of the lining has already been 
more than covered. By next April, it 
will have proved a big money saver.” 

Packs containing 75’ of 40” wide 
film available from your nearest horti- 
cultural stockist price 23/-. 


oplus 


Thermoplus 
a product of British Visqueen Ltd., 
Six Hills Way, Stevenage, Herts. 


BV. TH.9/1 


YOU CAN REPAIR 
FENCE POSTS 


AND RUSTIC FENCING 


WITHOUT DIGGING 


OR DISTURBING FLOWERBEDS 
—SO EASY, SO SPEEDY 
WITH A 
VICKERMAN SPLINT 


JUST HAMMER The Vickerman 
Splint into the ground and nail 
the fractured fencing post to it, 
Length 3 ft. 3 ins., strong steel, bit- 
umen coated, with special nails. 
CASH Price 25/- half dozen, 45/« 
dozen, plus 2/6 for part carriage. 


Post to:— 


VICKERMAN AGENCY 
Dept. C.L. 
14A, Merton Lane, Sheffield. 


Unawrins 
SEEDS OF QUALITY 


Unless you can rely on the seeds, 
the time and work given to your 
garden may be largely wasted. 
Successful gardeners all over the 
world rely on Unwins. Follow 
their example and send for the 
new beautifully illustrated Unwin 
catalogue of Garden Seeds etc., 
now. IT’S FREE. 
W. J. UNWIN LTD., 
Histon, Cambs. 


Chatching 


NORFOLK REED THATCHERS 
2) 


ETO: 
“*THATCHES,”” LOUDWATER LANE, CHORLEYWOOD 
HERTFORDSHIRE 
Reduced Insurance Rates 


| 


_ FARMING NOTES 
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NO MORE SURVEYS 


ENT was the last county to 
K keep going the survey and 

grading of farms. All the 
others had given up some time ago an 
exercise which was useful in the war 
years when high output was the 
criterion and some measure of per- 
formance was needed to mark indivi- 
dual farms. The Grade A farmer was 
considered not to need attention from 
the committee; the Grade B man 


| probably did, and the Grade C man 


certainly did. A friend farming in 
Kent tells me that the survey had 
become an informal affair and was 
really no more than the occasion for a 
visit to see whether the committee 
could help with any problem worrying 
the farmer. This was a way of making 
the technical services known to those 
farmers who would not seek them out 
for themselves. It is amazing how coy 
some farmers are about asking for 
advice which is theirs for nothing, and 
they are not usually the best farmers. 


Choice of Cereals 


IGHTLY I think, farmers are 
more concerned to-day to find 
the varieties of wheat, barley and oats 
which will yield the greatest weight of 
grain on their farms rather than to top 
the market with quality samples. There 
is indeed little difference in the prices 
offered on the one hand fora hard wheat 
like Yeoman and on the other for Cap- 
pelle, the high-yielding, low-quality 
wheat with big puffy grain, more 
suited to poultry feeding than any- 
thing else. But Cappelle, sown in good 
time in the autumn, will in most 
years give a more profitable crop than 
the finer varieties of wheat. The same 
is true of the barley bred for yield 
rather than malting quality. Spratt 
Archer and Plumage Archer are little 
grown. Proctor, a Cambridge product, 
scores in yield and malting quality, 
but the other newer varieties like 
Herta are good only for yield, and the 
acreages grown are increasing. It is, 
after all, the farmer’s job to grow 
grain as economically as he can, and 
there is no virtue in going for quality 
at the expense of quantity if the 
market does not offer an adequate 
reward for quality. 


Reward the Breeder 


\@ has always seemed bad luck that 
the man who succeeds in producing 
an improved strain of wheat or barley 
which may put thousands of pounds 
extra into the pockets of farmers gets 
little or no financial reward himself. 
It may take 15 years or more to 
develop a new variety from the first 
cross-pollination. Lately farmers in 
this country have been more and more 
dependent on foreign plant breeders 
for new and improved varieties of 
wheat, barley and oats. We have one 
or two winners ourselves, Proctor 
barley for one, but much of the run- 
ning has been made by foreigners. 
The National Association of Corn and 
Agricultural Merchants believes that 
financial reward will encourage our 
private plant breeders and should lead 
to increased activity and success in 
breeding new varieties. With this in 
mind the Association have put for- 
ward a voluntary scheme which, if it 
is approved by other interested bodies, 
will provide for the payment of royal- 
ties on an acreage basis to those plant 
breeders who are eligible under the 
cereal field approval scheme and the 
scheme for certified seed. The Asso- 
ciation will organise the collection and 
distribution of royalties. 


Animal Health 


ARMERS are being asked to con- 

tribute £1, or as much more as they 
will, each year to the funds of the 
Animal Health Trust, and the money 
can be extracted painlessly as a 
deduction from what is due on stock 
sold through the Fatstock Marketing 
Corporation or a livestock auctioneer. 


All that a farmer needs to do is to fill 
in and signa form. The Animal Health 
Trust wants more finance to carry 
forward work on the diseases of young 
animals—calves, lambs and _ piglets. 
All its work has one simple purpose, 
namely, to raise health standards and 
thereby make the keeping of livestock 
a more profitable occupation. Farmers 
selling milk already contribute to the 
Animal Health Trust’s funds through 
the Milk Marketing Board, which 
makes a deduction from producers’ 
cheques. It is a sound principle to pay 
for research out of earnings. 


Mr. John Phillips 


A bes N.F.U. loses an outstanding 
officer by the resignation of 
Mr. John Phillips, who will soon take 
up the post of secretary of the Char- 
tered Institute of Secretaries. With 
Civil Service experience behind him, 
Mr. Phillips has been one of the most 
knowledgeable and helpful men at 
N.F.U. headquarters for the past 12 
years. In many sticky patches N.F.U. 
leaders have had reason to appreciate 
his balanced judgement and in negotia- 
tions with the Ministry and other 
bodies he has often seen the way 
through difficulties that looked insur- 
mountable. It is a pity that Mr. 
Phillips could not have stayed to share 
the top honours and responsibilities 
with Mr. Knowles. 


Thin Milk 


ORRIED by the talk about the 

poor compositional quality of 
milk supplies, the Milk Marketing 
Board has decided to subject to a price 
penalty from next October onwards 
milk which is low in fat as revealed by 
an annual average of the test figure. 
The standard which the Board sug- 
gests should be taken as the minimum 
for market purposes is 3.3 per cent. 
Producers whose supplies fail to reach 
this level will be told about it, and if 
they fail to improve the composition 
of the milk they will have to take a 
lower price. This is being done on the 
basis of butterfat and not the more 
valuable solids-not-fat. Milk that is 
rich in fat is likely to be adequately 
supplied with other solids, and until 
the Board’s testing arrangements are 
much more comprehensive it would 
not be practicable to take any general 
scheme beyond the butterfat point. 


T.T. Milk 


I AM glad to see that continuing 
encouragement is to be given to 
the production of tuberculin tested 
milk. Nearly 70 per cent. of the total 
output of milk in England and Wales 
is now of this standard, and eventu- 
ally, possibly in five years’ time, the 
rule will be that only T.T. milk may 
be used for liquid purposes. As Sir 
Thomas Peacock told farmers at 
Carlisle this month, “I can see no 
future in the liquid market for the pro- 
ducer who is not prepared to market 
this grade of milk.” From April 1, 
1958, the premiums to be paid to the 
producers of T.T. milk will be raised 
from the present 2d. a gallon to 3d. a 
gallon, and at a later date the Board 
will raise the premiums still further. 


Shepherding 


ORKING with sheep has a bene- 

diction all its own, according to 
Mr. H. G. Clarke, a Berkshire owner- 
shepherd who has looked after his own 
large flock for a quarter of a century. 
He tells us in an excellent little book 
Practical Shepherding (Farmer and 
Stockbreeder, 7s. 6d.) that sheep, 
unlike people, do not dissipate their 
energies in meaningless movements. 
Their movements are purposeful, for 
they neither bleat nor move without 
reason, and when a shepherd studying 
his flock knows the reason for these 
movements and can interpret their 
calls he is a master of the art. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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SHELTERS 


of well-seasoned timber. 
Supplied in sections for easy’ 
assembly. Exterior painted 
cream, interior pale green. 
Folding doors and revolving 
gear optional. 8 ft. wide x 7 ft. 
deep x 63 ft. high to eaves. 
Other wooden structures 

also supplied. 


Amenities for your Garden 


SEATS 


of traditional and modern 
design, stoutly constructed 
from teak or other selected 
hardwoods. Wide range in 4, 5,6 
and 8 ft. lengths. Illustrated 

is model W.7., awarded a 

first class diploma by the 
Council of Industrial Design. 


Deferred terms available for 
amounts of £20 and over 


a a 
To: Boulton & Paul Ltd., Riverside Works, Norwich. ] 

y Please send me your FREE illustrated folders for 
| GARDEN SEATS and GARDEN SHELTERS. C.L. | 
B | ! 
l NAM Be ccc canest asec ashing seeee mnie: acne oaea ta caste acqenmenneee I 
| PLEASE USE BLOCK LETTERS I 

ADDRESS hit te) 
NORWICH | 
LONDON - BIRMINGHAM (pa oe ee ee 


(—wHite pf PERTH - SCOTLAND 
hold their Annual Sales of 


Sealy PEDIGREE SCOTCH SHORTHORN BULLS 
oeel PERTH - 11, 12, 13 FEB. 1957 


PRODUCTION 
Is SA ABERDEEN -_ 14 FEB. 1957 
SHORTER INVERNESS - 21 FEB. 1957 ' 
AND FASTER 
Last year’s Perth entries totalled 
BULLS - 448 FEMALES - 134 


Catalogues now in course of preparation may be obtained from the Auctioneers ! 


THE 
SHORTHORN 


Further particulars from the Secretary 


SCOTTISH SHORTHORN BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
17 YORK PLACE, PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Tel. Perth 1771 


BENCH MADE SHOES 
Styles 


for town 

and 

From appointed countr y 
stockists—there is 

one in your district. wear 


Write or call for catalogue. 
Prices from 5 gns. to 9 gns. 


TRICKERS 67 JERMYN ST, PICCADILLY, LONDON SWI OR 4 OLD JEWRY, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON EC2 
M-W.60R 
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CORNISH WAFERS 
Delightful Pastry Biscuits 


2/2 per lb. loose 
also available in packets. 


\ a 
LI GH right where you want it! 


That’s Anglepoise, beaming its clear light on 
whatever youre doing . . . taking any one of 


1001 angles at a finger’s flick and staying there 
... doubling reading’s delights, making writing 
sheer pleasure. 


Needs only a 25 or 40 watt bulb. In Black, 


Cream and Cream-and-Gold, at any electrical th ° think ° 
shop or stores from 97/7 (or send for Booklet 21) first name You of Une 


vone Ane VOIS@ rane Bi + 
edie iscuits 


Sole Makers: 
HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD : Redditch - Worcs 


The AGAMATIC 30/80 
gives hot water for baths, 
pum washing-up, radiators, 

everything...and no trouble at all 


+k Thermostatic control saves fuel and money 


+k No dirty work with the Agamatic 


sk Hot water enough and to spare 


+k Ten years’ guarantee 


*k H.P. Terms available for a small initial deposit 


Fill in this coupon NOW and send it to: 
AGA HEAT LTD., 319/3, Orchard House, Orchard Street, London, W.1. 
Please send me a FREE leaflet giving all the details of Agamatic boilers ranging from £29 


NAME .... 


BLOOK CAPITALS PLEASE 


ADDRESS settetecvatertstaststrcitsisc ee Sacchi Tae A tO 


The word Agamatic is a i) 


Proprietors: Allied Ironfounders Ltd., makers of cookers, boilers, fires and baths. 
registered trade mark of Aga Heat Ltd. AT SY SS CO GS A EL ME GRD EE GRE ee ey 
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UNCERTAIN OUTLOOK 
IN THE COUNTRY 


OLLOWING the reproduction 
last week of extracts from an an- 


nual review by Messrs. Strutt and 
Parker, Lofts and Warner, a firm of 
estate agents with offices in different 
parts of the country, I propose now to 
quote from a review prepared by 
Messrs. E. J. Brooks and Son, of Ban- 
bury, whose activities are concentrated 
mainly in Oxfordshire. 

For the first ten months of 1956, 
writes this firm, all was straightfor- 
ward and estate agents knew where 
they were. Even the Suez crisis of 
August did not seem to have much 
effect on sales in the area, but it 
seems that the announcement of petrol 


rationing really did encourage hesi- 
tancy among buyers, and the year 


ended on a subdued note. 

One of the features of last year 
was an apparent change of taste, [For 
example, the review refers to a revival 
of interest in the older, and even in the 
larger, type of town house. Whether 
this is a temporary trend the agents 
are not prepared to say, and they feel 
that it may be a reaction by buyers to 
their hopes of getting either a good, 
modern, detached house or a building 
plot in a not-too-crowded situation, 
Such plots are as difficult to find as 
ever, and it is suggested that buyers 
who do not wish to live in villages may 
have tired of waiting. 


MIXED YEAR FOR COUNTRY 


HOUSES 
BACCO HDENS to Messrs. E. J. Brooks 
and Son, 1956 was a mixed 


year for country houses. Generally 
speaking, if a property was off the 
beaten track, or had a thatched roof, 
or was larger than present-day living 
allows, or had no modern conveniences 
and the price asked did not take into 
account the increasing cost of getting 
improvements done, it was extremely 
difficult to sell. It seems that thatch, 
in particular, has become unpopular, 
not only with building societies, but 
also with buyers. Low-priced cottages 
come and go, but the outlook for 
country properties is thought to be un- 
certain, at any rate until the duration 
of petrol rationing is known. Unfur- 
nished flats and houses to let are non- 
existent, except for an occasional 
large, country house offered on lease, 
but the report suggests that there may 
be a change when the new Rent Bill 
becomes law. The supply of properties 
to let furnished also continues to be less 
than the demand, though the demand 
is slackening now that more houses are 
being completed at the large U.S. Air 
Force bases in Oxfordshire. 

On the subject of shop properties 
the review corroborates, reports from 
other agents when it says that multiple 
properties would change hands readily 
if they were available, ‘but not many 
towns as supposedly busy as Banbury 
can have so many secondary position 
shops for sale without  bidders.”’ 
Village stores and other businesses 
remain on the market owing to the 
lack of credit facilities, but, on the 
other hand, there is plenty of money 
Waiting to snap up industrial land. 


FARM VALUES DOWN 
URNING to the market’ for agri- 
cultural land, Messrs. E. J. Brooks 

and Son say that there is still a healthy 
demand for good farms and small- 
holdings, but those lacking modern 
improvements have tended to drag on 
the market. On average prices are 
approximately 20 per cent. down com- 
pared with the peak period of a few 
years ago, and they quote as an ex- 
ample a medium-sized farm in War- 
wickshire which they have just sold at 
a price of roughly £80 an acre for an 
owner who paid £100 an acre for it just 
after the end of the war. 


LEGISLATION CRITICISED 
ie is clear from the review that 
Messrs. E. J. Brooks and Son have 


a poor opinion of the various laws 
affecting property that came into 
force or were drafted last year. 


“Parliament,” it says, ‘continues to 
legislate for properties, and whatever 
avenues are explored and_ stones 
turned, nettles remain firmly un- 
grasped.” Having discharged the 
above weighty collection of meta- 
phors, the writer asks why politicians 
improvise so much. The Rent Bill, 
says the report, is another attempt to 
do something about the unholy muddle 
of the combined Rent Restrictions 
Acts, and now there is to be another 
20 per cent. reduction in the rateable 
values of business premises—another 
piece of improvised dealing. 

“This,” comments the review, “‘is 
slightly pleasant news for the shop- 
keeper, but we hope it will not let him 
be satisfied with his assessment. Our 
impression is that too many ratepayers 
are accepting the rating valuation 
officer’s assessments because they do 
not know enough about rating to 
stand up to his arguments, That is 
accepting defeat, and we therefore end 
by making a plea for a more belligerent 
attitude towards him, nice as he is.”’ 


A MATTER OF SURVEY 

WO cases that came before the 

Court of Appeal last year concerned 
the duties and responsibilities of sur- 
veyors, and in one of them the judge 
observed that there were apparently 
two kinds of survey, i.e., a survey for 
the purpose of valuation, and a more 
extensive — and expensive — process, 
known as a structural survey, and 
he thought that few surveyors under- 
took the second type, which was 
“more a matter for architects.” 

In view of the prevalence of wood 
worm and dry rot in houses to-day 
the last-named accelerated by ex- 
posure to the weather during the war 
years—the question often arises, as it 
did in the two cases referred to above, 
how far is a surveyor expected to go? 
Obviously, he cannot take a house 
apart; neither is it always possible to 
gain full access to the roof timbers, 
where much of the wood is located and 
where wood worm is most likely to be 
found. The presence of dry rot is, of 
course, detected more easily, since it is 
usually found in floorboards, and there 
are visible signs of its existence. 

Here is a problem that needs 
clarifying, and it is one that the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors 
might well review, for, so far as I know, 
they give no guidance on the subject. 


FEW SALES 
ALES, chiefly because of the after- 
math of the Christmas holidays, 
are few and far between, but included 
in a number of properties that have 
changed hands through Messrs. George 
Trollope and Sons are Champions, a 
Tudor house with 112 acres near Pul- 
borough, Sussex, sold in conjunction 
with Messrs. Newland, Tompkins and 
Taylor; Plovers, a Tudor-style house 
standing in nine acres at Horsmonden, 
Kent, in the sale of which Messrs. 
Neve and Son acted as co-agents; and 
Little Munstead, a fine example of a 
Lutyens’s work at Godalming, Surrey, 
which was sold in conjunction with 
Messrs. H. B. Baverstock and Son. 
Another property that has changed 
hands recently is Axford, a medium- 
sized house dating from the 15th 
century and standing in 70 acres of 
farm land at Preston Candover, near 
Basingstoke, Hampshire, The farm is 
T.T. and attested. Messrs. Winkworth 
and Co. and Messrs. Curtis and Henson 
acted for,the vendor. 
PROCURATOR. 
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WEST END SHOWROOMS 


““WHERE QUALITY IS RENOWNED” 


pace ta 


_—— ———_— 
—— AS oO ws SSa 


MERCEDES-BENZ 


THUNDERBIRD 


AUSTIN, HEALEY, DAIMLER, 
JAGUAR, M.G., MORRIS, RILEY, ROVER, 


STANDARD, TRIUMPH, WOLSELEY 
NEW AND USED GUARANTEED CARS 


BROOKLANDS of BOND STREET Ltd. 


103 NEW BOND ST., LONDON W1 
Mayfair 8351-6 


To taste 
ts tO appreciate 


CHURTONS 


V. O. B. G. 


SCOTCH 


SN \ \ 


Wi | 
nel = 
one iy , a ie, a of 


<__ 


<= 


Mati 


BFSPOKE SHOEMAKER 
38 DOVER $T., LONDON, W.1. TEL: HYDE PARK 1774 


Men’s Semi-Brogue Oxford 
shoes in Brown and Black Calf, 
for easy wear, very 

soft and comfortable. 

Available in good average sizes 
for immediate use. 


£7. 15 . 0. per pair 
Every attention given to 


enquiries by post, from home 
or overseas. 


Style 23 


AMCO.31 
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By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


MALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, opt AND SILVER 


AN OUTSTANDING PAIR OF HEPPLEWHITE MAHOGANY ARMCHAIRS IN THE FRENCH MANNER, WITH 
FINELY SHAPED SHOW-WOOD FRAMES, MOULDED ARMS AND MOULDED AND CARVED CABRIOLE LEGS. 
Circa 1775. HEIGHT OF BACK 3 FT. 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 A () N E W B O N D S 4 R E E T 9 L O N D O N 9 W e 1 Cablegrams, Mallettson, London 


STEPHEN MOORE 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


103, HIGH STREET, LEWES, SUSSEX 


TEL. 258 
a E < By Appointment Antiquaries of By Appointment Antiquaries of Chinese 
Near the Principal Car Park. Open All Day on Saturdays Chinese Art to the late Queen Mary Works of Art to H.M. The King of Sweden 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Works of Art ~ 


aie ey, 


A SMALL WRITING BUREAU IN FIGURED WALNUT OF RICH 
COLOUR, ¢. 1710. Width 2 ft. 9 ins, Height 3 ft. 2 ins. Depth 1 ft. 10} ins. 
AND A PAINTING ON CANVAS OF FLOWERS AND FRUIT; 
Dutch, late 17th cent. 2 ft, 44 ins. rt. ins, 
utch, late 1 cent ft. 4} ins. by 1 ft. 4} ins 128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 
I shall be glad to buy good period Furniture, Mirrors or Pictures. Telephone: GROSVENOR 2265 


An old Chinese porcellanous jardiniere with the decoration incised under a celadon glaze. 
MING DYNASTY: A.D. 1368-1644. Height: 104 inches. 


NEW BOOKS 
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THE ROCKET IN 
WARFARE 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


BOOK by Air Chief Marshal 
JAN Sir Philip Joubert de la Ferté, 

Rocket (Hutchinson, 18s.), deals 
very fully with Hitler’s use of rockets 
against Britain during the last war, 
and goes on to consider some of the 
problems that confront humanity now 
that all the foremost nations have, or 
soon will have, rockets with atomic 
warheads. The atomic content is the 
point that matters. The rest is only a 
method of delivery, whether by rocket, 
aeroplane, submarine or anything else. 
Sir Philip, like others, sees the atomic/ 
nuclear bomb as the “Great Deter- 
tent,’’ which alone will “preserve 
peace and prevent Russia from con- 
tinuing her military efforts to establish 
world communism.” 


questions as I have asked in many 
minds. They must be accepted as a 
factor. In any case, there is something 
oddly ambivalent, something unsure of 
itself, in a view which tells us in one 
breath that “the Great Deterrent 
should put a stop to great wars,’’ and 
in the next tries to comfort us with the 
reflection that a great war would be 
“over” in a few days. That is, over 
bar its genetical results. 

Nevertheless, the pages in which 
Sir Philip outlines his view of what we 
should be doing now are full of interest. 
Briefly, he thinks that we have not 
learned the lessons of our times. We 
continue to turn out aircraft that have 
no reference to the tasks ahead. “On 
the Army side there is still a body of 
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ROCKET. By Air Chief Marshal Sir Philip Joubert de la Ferté 
(Hutchinson, 18s.) 


THE EYE OF LOVE. 


By Margery Sharp 


(Collins, 13s. 6d.) 


THE GREAT WORLD AND TIMOTHY COLT. 
By Louis Auchincloss 


(Gollancz, 15s.) 


AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
PLANTS. 


OF ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL GARDEN 
By Charles O. Booth 


(Faber, 84s.) 
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“Let us all realise,’ he says, “that 
war against Russia, if it comes, will be 
over in a few days. Then Russia’s 
masses will not have a chance to move, 
and well she knows that if the West is 
determined to go straight to total war, 
her game is not worth playing.” 

Two considerations are omitted 
from this way of looking at it. This 
“over in a few days.’”’ How persuasive 
is it, really? It’s a long time since 
we've had a war that wasn’t going to 
be “over by Christmas.’’ However, 
let us say that the war is brief. Then 
the second consideration arises. An 
atomic war can be “over in a few 
days”’ only if the opening atomic blow 
is tremendous; and, if it is, do we then 
sit down happily and enjoy the fruits 
of victory? There are plenty of 
scientists who are already deeply con- 
cerned about the consequences even 
of experimenting with the bomb here 
and there; and those consequences are 
a flea-bite compared with the con- 
sequences of an all-out attack on a 
great power. It is hardly to be 
assumed, either, that such a power, 
even if defeated, would not, before 
dying, launch at any rate a consider- 


able counter-attack in our direction. 


I do not think that informed scientists 
would view the biological outcome so 
complacently as to omit it altogether 
from their considerations. 


THE GREAT DETERRENT 


The omission “would be under- 
standable if Sir Philip were consider- 
ing the matter merely from the point 
of view of material weapons. But he 
is well aware of the importance of 
“psychological warfare’? and has no 
patience with people who decry such 
efforts as those of the British Council 
and government information services 
in general. These organisations, if they 
probed a bit, would find such 
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opinion that thinks in terms of tanks, 
guns and big battalions. In the Navy 
there is doubt and hesitancy.’’ To 
him, all Service thought should now 
be in terms of atomic weapons, and 
this would permit an enormous reduc- 
tion in conventional arms. 

“What is happening is that the 
separate Services, the Navy, the Army 
and the Air, are being brought to- 
gether as never before by the creation 
of one overwhelming weapon,” and the 
time may be at hand when we shall 
have “‘to consider whether a unified 
Service is not the answer to the prob- 
lems of overlapping.’’ The three Ser- 
vices combined, as he sees them in 
the future, would not be unwieldy in 
numbers. ‘Probably 150,000 to 
200,000 regulars would be sufficient to 
man the Navy, Army and Air Force. 
Not more than 10,000 officers will be 
necessary.’’ They should have long 
stretches of time working together, 
learning ‘‘the theory and practice of 
inter-Service co-operation.” 


SCIENTIFIC OBSTINACY 


All this is dealt with in about the 
last third of the book. The rest is 
devoted to Hitler’s attempt to reduce 
England by means of rocket warfare. 
I have not said much about this 
because, fascinating though the story 
is, it belongs to a past which already 
seems a long way off in this swift- 
moving world. But it has many 
points of interest, and not the least is 
the way in which Hitler’s slave-labour, 
working on the sites, managed in all 
sorts of odd ways to get information 
through to England. Another is the 
difficulty there was in inducing high 
scientific authorities over here to take 
the threat seriously. “The rockets, if 
indeed the objects seen were rockets, 
and not some form of balloon, were no 
danger to us.’” So it went, and those 
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who wanted a heavy air-raid on 
Peenemunde had to fight very hard 
indeed to have it sanctioned, 

It was a costly raid to us; but its 
consequences were enormous, The 
author quotes Air Chief Marshal 
Portal as saying that it delayed the 
German rocket work for six months. 
Those six months were vital. They 
meant that the invasion of Hurope was 
under way before the rocket threat 
could become and thus the 
bombing of Peenemunde, Sir Philip 
thinks, must be classed as one of the 


serious 


decisive operations of the war. 


MIDDLE-AGED LOVERS 

The Eye of Love (Collins, 13s. 6d.) 
is an excellent example of Miss Mar- 
gery Sharp’s way of story-telling. It is 
a pity that she allows herself on one 
page to use the word “tragedy.’’ ‘‘All 
her tragedy being shot with absurdity,” 
There is no tragedy here. The book is 
comedy well sustained from beginning 
to end. The middle-aged Miss Diver, 
whose middle-aged lover, Mr, Gibson, 
called her his Spanish Rose, might well 
expect after ten years or so of bliss that 
Mr. Gibson would find either a wife or 
another mistress. A depression in the 
fur trade settled the matter. Mr, 
Gibson was on the edge of bankruptcy, 
and the chance to amalgamate his 
business with one that was prospering, 
at the conventional price of taking 
over the boss’s daughter, seemed too 
good to be missed. 

All very sad for the Spanish Rose, 
But tragedy? Not on your life! Miss 
Sharp is an expert contriver of happy 
endings, and here she shakes out the 
whole cornucopia. The Spanish Rose 
had the welfare of a niece on her hands 
—a farouche youngster of artistic pro- 
mise—and what was to become of her 
was not the least of her troubles, How- 
ever, there was Mr. Joyce, Mr. Joyce 
was the father of Miranda whom Mr. 
Gibson was to marry; and the solvent 
of all troubles is that Mr. Joyce 
appears to like Mr, Gibson a good deal 
more than he likes Miranda, Also, he 
sentimentally remembered his youth. 
“One shoulder always slipping out like 
a little brown pigeon. . . . To squeeze, 
it was just like a plump little bird.” 
With the rich Mr. Joyce conferring 
with Mr, Gibson in this mood on the 
very night when Mr. Gibson has jilted 
his daughter—why, anything could 
happen; and what happened was satis- 
factory all round, for everybody but 
Miranda. 

It’s a fairy-tale, but a delightfully 
handled one, and it’s worked out with 
a real understanding of human 
absurdities, 


A LAWYER AND MONEY 


A novel with an intention more 
serious than amusement is Mr, Louis 
Auchincloss’s The Great World and 
Timothy Colt (Gollancz, 15s.), Mr. 
Auchincloss is an American novelist 
who has done admirable work, and 
there is admirable work but, 
though this is the author’s most ambi- 
tious novel, I don’t think it his most 
successful one. What the 
question of scheme/yv. improvisation, 
Mr. Auchincloss has a theme: the old 
theme summed up in the words 
“Worship me, and all the kingdoms of 
the world shall be yours.’ Timothy 
Colt isa New York lawyer of deep pro- 
bity. But he falls for the kingdoms 
of the world, He finds them unsatisfy- 
ing and makes a dramatic renunciation 
of them, 

There are the three parts of the 
book, and what worried me through- 
out the reading was a sense of too 


here; 


arises is 


much rigidity in sticking to a_pre- 
determined pattern, [ found it diffi- 
cult to believe that Timothy of part 
one suddenly over- 
whelmingly Timothy of part two, and 
then slipped back so neatly again, 
There was a sense of the author mov- 


became so and 


ing a character as he would move a 
counter in a game, rather than of a 
human being slowly sapped and under- 
mined by the circumstances of his life, 
When ‘Timothy's wife says: “ But, 
Timmy, you're becoming an absolute 
I wouldn't have thought 
And in so short a time!” 


sycophant! 
it possible, 
she is expressing an opinion that may 
occur to many thoughtful readers. 


FROM IDEALISM TO ROGUERY 

The firm Timothy worked for was 
immense: “eighty-six lawyers with an 
overhead of a million a year.”’ He was 
Knox, a lawyer who re 
tained some idealism; but circum- 
stances drove him into the camp of 
Dale, a partner of trickier outlook, 
Once there, he became overnight so 
changed a man that Ann, his wife, 
suggested a separation, “for.a while 
anyway,’ and that threw him head 
over heels into the Dale circle where 
cloaking 


devoted to 


legality was a means of 
roguery, and into the arms of Dale's 
beautiful young 
relative, Eileen. 

If we are not quite satisfied with 
Timothy Colt, there can be nothing 
but admiration for the author’s depic 
tion of the “great world’’ into which 
It is a world in which 


and accomplished 


he sold himself, 
money is both the end and the means 
“He was fascinated by the reverence 
of such a woman to the smallest prin 
ciples of tax avoidance.’ ‘Two young 
women are discussing a promise one 


of them has broken. ‘But Anita,’ 
Kileen gasped in horror, ‘you pro 
mised!’ ‘Promised!’ Anita seemed 


outraged at the very suggestion. ‘Of 
course I promised! But you never told 
me it was about money!’”’ That is the 
world; and Mr. Auchincloss takes us 
to its very heart. 


ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 

Mr. Charles O, Booth's An Ency- 
clopaedia of Annual and Biennial 
Garden Plants (aber, 84s.) 
think, be better described 


cannot, | 
than in 


the author’s words: ‘A guide for 
the amateur, professional anc 
commercial grower to the more 


common and rarer species of orna- 
mental plants grown in gardens as 
annuals and biennials, with notes on 
their cultivation both in the open and 
under glass, together with preliminary 
chapters describing their general 
characteristics, the recognition and 
control of pests and diseases to which 
they are known to be subject, and such 
other information as may be of value 
to anyone intending their cultivation,” 

The author is a practical man. 
His book describes over 1,400 species, 
and of these he has grown more than 
1,200. He finds that ‘the number of 
species of annual and biennial plants 
at present available in this country” 
is “pitifully small.’ Many of the 
plants he describes are not sold by 
seedsmen over here; and it is charac- 
teristic of his thorough method that he 
not only tells us of helpful seedsmen 
and Botanic Gardens abroad, but also 
puts us wise to the currency and 
licensing difficulties that may have to 
dealing with them. 
work 


be overcome in 
It is impossible to imagine a 
that is at once more complete and 
more intelligently arranged, so that 
any question that arises can be quickly 
answered, The illustrations give us 
something to live up to, 
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GOR-RAY skis one 


Gor-RAYNE is a bias fitting 
fabric (exclusive to GOR-RAY). 
Skirts cut on the cross in 
Gor-RAYNE mould and hold 
your figure, charm away those 
extra inches, do clever little 
subtraction sums round the 
hips, give you spic without 
span. So, for flattery, behind 
and in front (no centre seam), 
for pleats you can’t sit out 
(they’re sewn in, for ever), the 
answer is lovely GOR-RAYNE 
skirts. At all good shops: 

3-5 gns. only, depending on 


your choice of material. 
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NOTES ON THE NEW TRENDS 


An eyening beret of parma violets with an occasional tiny 
violet velvet bow is worn well forward (Simone Mirman) 


NEW range of colours brings a new look 
to lingerie. Used imaginatively, colour is 
changing the appearance of shoes, while 
whole vistas of blends are opening up among 
the makers of fabrics ready for the spring 
showings. 
Norman Hartnell, designing a small series 
for Jean Radford, has chosen café-au-lait for a 
smart quilted nylon housecoat over a matching 
chiffon night-gown, and this is a most effective 
use of a colour that has not been seen before in 
lingerie. The coat is of midcalf length and is 
tailored with wide three-quarter sleeves that 
turn back up to the elbows. The night-gown, of 
identical length, is closely pleated with a lace 
insertion set in so that a high-waisted effect is 
obtained. The cut is the same as for an Ascot 
outfit, and the ensemble with slight variations 
is repeated in sweet-pea pinks and mauves. 
The evening dress technique is visible on 
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ing dresses look well with shoes 

Lasts seem more slender than 
fe many mellow grey, blond and 
metimes touched with white or 
xer neutral: with summer dresses 
white is enlarged so that it pre- 
sr the neutral. Créme brillée, 
von glacé tones are lovely in fine 
her that has been revived for the 
les with their pointed toes, cut 
br beaded vamps. Some shades 
effective in the strong, brushed 
lovelty of the spring. This has an 
y sheen and is flexible, but com- 
dy. Bally use it for both laced 
hted shoes and in a deep soft blue 
irt shoes with cut steel buckles. 
sleeveg an Edwardian favourite revived 
brides tion for satin shoes, which are 
A lined with white kid and satin 
ped on Edwardian lines with in- 
of medium height and very 


the ela 
their a 
bolero 
pink o 
pleated 
and a 
neckliy 


colour 
meres 
rosebul 
shaped 
in pa 
panels 
white 


itt collection features this same 
ith medium heels. Court shoes are 
h a new supple calf with a minia- 
surface, or a very silky-looking 
éde. Again the beiges and off- 
very important part in the colour 
ere are some stronger colours too, 
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weight with a bubble effect in the weave is proving a big success with both the 
Paris and the London couture houses. This has the right lightness of texture to 
make a floating skirt, or a folded bodice. It is called Giselle and it is being made in 
twenty-eight colours. Again there are mauves, as well as lavender blues. A subtle 
pale maize yellow is delightful; so are the stronger greens and rose pinks. Grey 
comes in as a pale dove shade, while black and white always look particularly welll 
in these diaphanous weaves. 

Sprays of Bourbon and damask roses have been lifted from old prints and 
reproduced perfectly on a supple cream silk that is creaseless and fine. The design 
comes up particularly well in tones of yellow to cream with green foliage or w ith 
the flowers in pinks. It is also printed in blues and with many gradations of green 
for the foliage. Spot foulard silks keep to the fresh candy pink, lavender blue and 
spice browns for the grounds with white dots. 

Fabrics for the summer dresses are exceptionally pretty and the patterns are 
unusual. Colours are either deep and rich or blond in some form. Cotton surfaces 
are treated so that they shine; processes on linens or cottons make them resist. 
creases and they require little or no ironing. Satins made of cotton take a highly 
polished surface and are lovely in cornflower blue, geranium pink or amber. There 
is a charming rose print used by Horrockses for a short evening dress for which 
long-stemmed roses in their natural colouring are strewn casually on the shining 
ivory ground of the heavy cotton. A smaller rosy pattern well covers the ground 
and is made up as housecoats with white pleated frills of crisp nylon net edging 
the wide collar and the bands on the elbow sleeves. Marcella piqués in this collec- 
tion are as heavy as a gaberdine and tailor well, while some speckled cottons are 
indistinguish able from tweed. 

In the Sambo collection, there are fine cotton voiles printed in subtle colours 
in all-over intricate Paisley patterns or rose designs. The fragile fabric is supported 


(Left) The deep collar 
of white mink folds 
jhigh above a wrap- 
aay coat that is 
worked with bell 
sleeves from hlack 
South-west African 
lamb (Albert Hart). 
White fur hat, Gina 
Davies 


(Right) Blond beaver, 
supple as a fine wool, 
is tailored on simple 
lines. There is a full 
back held by a half 
belt (Molho) 


(Below) White Arctic 


fox stole (Maxwell 


like flame and a brilliant sky 
blue; another strong colour which 
is used for the low-heeled walking 
shoes is a brilliant ginger, a 
variation on tan. 


OLOURS glow in vivid 

blends for the Ascher cot; 
tons that are called cashmere 
poplins, as a part of the tech 
nique for the making of cashmer 
cloth is being used. The surfac 
is gleaming and ‘the dull patter} 
is woven in as small tapestr 
designs or sprays of ferns an 
flowers that might have bee 
taken from a Victorian album 
pressed flowers. Looking throug 
the swatches the eye is caught < 
once by the vivid flame red 
sunflower yellows, the mauv4 
and a gay ginger brown. Thes 
are sometimes used together, < 
other times joined by a cool¢ 
tone, such as a muted mush 
room brown, but there is no grey 
Among the Bourec cottons de 
signed for the wholesalers t 
make up for cotton dresses th 


on a stiffened foundation for wide skirts and folded softly 
pictorial prints stand out boldly for the close-fitting simple bodices. Another sheer fabric 
There is a lively design o hat is a great success is Heathcoat’s nylon chiffon that 
travelling bags carried out ivf i ihas been treated by the Taslan process so that it is opaque 
pigskin brown, lemon yellow anc but still incredibly ight. It makes the softest and largest 
white on crisp black cotton. of skirts, pleated softly into a tiny waist. It is so fragile 
Another is of old carriages used that it can be compressed into the minimum of bulk. 
in oblongs and squares and Among these light summer fabrics there are many 
copied from old prints and rans and caramel tones and many prints that have 
aquatints. A third shows Paris 4 1 considerable percentage of one of these warm light 
street signs as a largish arrange- browns. All the rose pinks appear; blues are tinged with 
ment in gay colours on dark avender and greens take the fresh young leaf tones 01 
grounds. Landscapes make deep ire greyed like a cactus leaf. White is shown again anc 
horizontal bands to circle a wide ugain among the tailored clothes. Blond and honey shades 
gored skirt. have made the smartest of the embroidered outfits. 

A filmy pure silk of chiffon P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 


